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‘FOR REVENUE WITH MULTIPLE LINE 
KEY TURRET EQUIPMENT 


Now that the war is over and a competitive era about to begin, business @ 
cerns everywhere are making plans for better customer service. Many off 
will be in the market for new “order equipment”. 


Where the business does not warrant the use of a large order switchboard 
Stromberg-Carlson Multiple Line Key Turret is the ideal solution. It pe 
an intercepting operator to take calls for absent salesmen, take messages 
s2lesraen are busy, or take orders herself. 


The Multiple Line Key Turret speeds service as more than one operator 
take an incoming call—a valuable feature in departn 1t st_res and other p 


where many calls are received for information or to order merchandise. 


Stromberg-Carlson Multiple Line Key Turret Equipment is explained in def 
on pages 88 and 89 of your Stromberg-Carlson Catalog. A reading of f 
pages will prove to you the revenue-building possibilities of the equips 
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No. 1 Stromberg-Carlson Key Turret 
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EVERYTHING—and we mean everything—that 
makes for good telephone service, low operating 
and maintenance cost, investment protection and 
long service life, is built into Kellogg Masterbuilt 
Multiple Switchboards. 


That's why we say that Masterbuilt boards 
today are the finest manual switchboards in 
America . . . switchboards which exchange owners 
all over this country enthusiastically acclaim “the 
wisest money-making investment we ever made!” 


Consider a Masterbuilt from the subscriber's 
point of view. He gets what he wants—dall he 
wants—in the way of service. He gets the five 
fundamentals of fine service: a quick answer, a 
speedy connection, a satisfactory conversation, an 


antl tenes whey! 


instantaneous disconnect, a prompt recall. This 
builds business, revenue and earnings. 


Consider it from your point of view. Easy to 
install, your initial costs are held to a minimum. 
Easy to operate, your operators are always at 
peak efficiency. Easy to service, your repair man 
spends less time keeping the board in finest con- 
dition. These assure lowest operating expense, 
lowest maintenance expense. 


Why not have your Kellogg representative give 
you, at your convenience and without obligation, 
the whole Masterbuilt story? Be ready to ask him 
for proof of the points of Masterbuilt superiority 
mentioned here. Or, write us, telling when you 
would prefer to have him see you. 

















1. 


Only MASTERBUILT SWITCHBOARDS Give You All These Extras 


2. 


Extra EASE of 
INSTALLATION 


The steel frame of a Mas- 
terbuilt Switchboard comes 
knocked down; the cord 
equipment comes com- 
plete positional as units 
factory assembled, 
and tested. Instal- 
is simple, fast and 
No big bulky cab- 
inets; no wiring of relay 
gates and key shelves on 
the job! 


wired 
lation 
easy. 


3. 


Extra ACCESSIBILITY 


Swing open the gate — all 
equipment is neatly and 
compactly arranged, with 
everything in easy reach 
for fast servicing. No 
costly, time-wasting labor 
to maintain Kellogg equip- 
ment. 


Extra FLEXIBILITY 


Masterbuilt Switchboartt 
have interchangeable po 
tional units! Rearan 
ments can be made “o 
night" whenever tam 
conditions change 
without disturbing the 
tiple or interrupting ¢ 
time service. You add 
as you grow — need nev 
invest in idle, surplv 
equipment. 


4. 


Extra PROFIT PROTECTION 


Easy to install, econom 
to operate, a Masters 
saves money from 
start. Providing finest > 
city’ service, it builé 
customer satisfaction 
greater revenue. A 
cause of its flexibility, ' 
maintain a minimum 
vestment, with minime 
operating expense, wi 
giving finest service a 
maximum rates. 








KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPAN 


6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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[EpiTor’s NoTe: In this article, the 
author specifies rules to be observed in 
the selection of the type of outside 
which will provide satisfactory 
first cost 
period of 


plant 
transmission at the lowest 
and maintenance over a 


ye ars. | 


OW that the shooting is over, we 

N can utilize the time to good ad- 

vantage, until labor and mate- 

rial become available, in making sur- 

veys and special studies for modernizing 
the telephone plant. 

Many of the unaccomplished plans 
previously made in this connection 
should now be reviewed in order to take 
advantage of newer and better meth- 
ods of construction. Replacement of 
central office equipment may become 
necessary or desirable due to wear or 


Fig. 1. 
open wire line. 
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Good exemple of a well-constructed 


By DANIEL SEITZ 


Cable Superintendent 
York (Pa.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


obsolescence, while gradual deprecia- 
tion of the outside plant is caused by 
exposure to the elements. 

Due consideration should be given to 
the cost of subsequent recurring main- 
tenance charges when planning reha- 
bilitation, for certain types of con- 
struction require more maintenance 
than others. For instance, an open 
wire line, as shown in Fig. 1, is likely 
to require more attention and expense 
than a well constructed cable job be- 
cause the wires of an open wire line 
are exposed directly to lightning, sleet 
and wind, while those in a cable have 
the lead sheath for proteetion and the 
support of a steel strand which will 
withstand wind and sleet loads. Re- 
placement of the open wire line with 
a properly engineered and constructed 
cable will make, as far as possible, a 
stormproof aerial line. 


The following factors should be con- 


132.000 
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Fig. 2. Lead cables along same right-of-way 


with high tension circuits. 


sidered if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained from a cable installation: 

The gauge of conductors. 

Mutual and grounded capacit 

Quadded or non-quadded pair 

Thickness of the sheath. 

Antimony or tin content in the lead 
sheath. 

Size and type of strand. 

Strand stringing tension. 

Length of spans. 

Attachment of cable to strand, by 
rings or spinner method; if rings are 
used, proper bonding sheavh to strand. 

Snubbing cable on grades and angles 
in line. 


y- 
s. 


All of the above factors have a bear- 
ing on the final results obtained. 

A guide for planning open wire re- 
placement with cable, transmission loss 
at 1,000 cycles is indicated below for 
several of the most commonly used fa- 
cilities. This does not, however, cover 


condition to be found in tele- 


phone networks: 


every 


TOLL CABLE 


EVERY BUILDING 
A SERIOUS FIRE 
HAZARD 


Fig. 3. Fire hazerds like these overcome by 
placing cable underground. 
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Non-loaded open copper wire with 12 in. spacing 


-080—No. 14 NBS gauge—.116 DB per mile. 
-104—No. 12 NBS gauge—.075 DB per mile. 
.128—No. 10 NBS gauge—.052 DB per mile. 


Non-loaded paper insulated cable 


No. 22 B&S gauge .083 mut. cap.—1.854 DB per mile. 
No. 19 B&S gauge .062 mut. cap.—1.123 DB per mile. 
No. 16 B&S gauge .062 mut. cap.— .786 DB per mile. 
No. 13 B&S gauge .062 mut. cap.— .540 DB per mile 


Medium-loaded paper insulated cable, loading spaced at 6,000 ft. intervals 


No. 22 B&S gauge .083 mut. cap.—.706 DB per mile. 
No. 19 B&S gauge .062 mut. cap.—.312 DB per mile. 
No. 16 B&S gauge .062 mut. cap.—.165 DB per mile. 
No. 13 B&S gauge .062 mut. cap.—.150 DB per mile. 


The above values for loading apply 
when the entire cable is of one type. 
When a circuit is made up of various 
types of cable or of cable and open 
wire, the loading for each cable section 
must balance as nearly as possible the 
cable or open wire to which it is con- 
nected. 

Load coils are designed for light, 
medium, or heavy loading and should 
be used as required. If the length of 
cable is such that loading will not re- 
duce transmission losses to within spe- 
cified limits, repeaters must also be 
used. A combination of loading and re- 
peaters make it possible to obtain good 
transmission over extremely long cable 
circuits. 

First cost of new construction is al- 
ways important and, in many installa- 
tions, real savings can be achieved by 
selecting, without reducing the quality 
of the service, the proper type of cable. 
For example, a No. 16 B&S gauge .062 
mutual capacity non-loaded cable pair 
will have a .786 DB loss per mile, 
whereas, a No. 22 B&S gauge .083 
mutual capacity medium loaded cable 
pair will show a .706 DB loss per mile. 
Therefore a 22-gauge loaded cable will 
provide better transmission and at 
lower cost than the 16-gauge non- 
loaded cable pair. 


The actual splicing in of load coils 
is comparatively simple and the main- 
tenance cost extremely low. Load coils 
are seldom affected by lightning for 
the reason that they are not located 
ordinarily at the junction of open wire 
and cable. 


The life of aerial cable depends 
largely upon the strand tension by 
which it is supported. Stringing ten- 
sions are more often too high than too 
low. A common mistake is to pull the 
strand as tightly as possible. Strand 
stringing tension tables should be con- 
sulted and a dynamometer used to 
measure the tension during the pulling 
operation. By this method, the desired 
sag of the cable when completed may 
be accurately predetermined. A dis- 
tinct advantage in using cable is the 
elimination of inductive interference 
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and other noise trouble. Fig. 2 shows a 
cable installation along a _ railroad 
right-of-way where it would be impos- 
sible to operate open wire circuits due 
to the close proximity of the high volt- 
age lines. 


NG WA 


LAT. 
| POLE 


cable. Nitrogen gas under pressure is 
maintained at all times. If lead sheath 
cables prove satisfactory unde) these 
extreme conditions, surely the a verage 
subscriber or trunk cable likewise wij] 
prove satisfactory. 


A well-constructed aerial cable may 
be considered stormproof yet there one 
such hazards as lightning and fire that 
can only be eliminated by underground 
construction. Fig. 3 shows a good aerial] 
cable with the exception that every 
building near the cable is a dangerous 
fire hazard. Whenever practical, im- 
portant cables of this nature should be 
placed underground, either buried or in 
conduit. 

First cost, flexibility and subsequent 
maintenance cost should be considered 
carefully before deciding upon the type 
of underground construction to be used 


PIPES WITH TONE AND 
EXPLORING COM_—— 





NGTH 
WIRE 





Fig. 4. Locating water and gas pipes for plotting on construction prints. Detted lines show where 
conduit will be placed. 


The cable does not eliminate the pos- 
sibility of a contact with the high volt- 
age circuits, but approximately 98 per 
cent of inductive interference is elim- 
inated. The cables in this case have a 
lead sheath and two metallic ribbons 
with jute as insulation between them 
and as a cover, similar to parkway 





Fig. 5. Home made exploring coil with head set 
for locating buried pipes, etc. 





in a particular locality. This will indi- 
cate whether it should be buried park- 
way cable with lead jute and steel for 
protection, cable in terra cotta or fibre 
conduits. Each of the above methods 
have certain merits and if properly 
used will prove entirely satisfactory. A 
buried cable will cost less to install 
than one in any type of conduit, but 
is not accessible. Excavations must 
be made when repairs are necessary 
and cables often are subjected to dam- 
age by “foreign” workmen. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the necessity for careful planning, 
no matter what type of construction is 
adopted. All existing underground 
structures in the area, such as water, 
gas pipes, sewers, etc., should be plotted 
on a street map and then the most suit- 
able location for the proposed conduit 
selected. The submission of a plan of 
the streets in which work is to be per- 
formed, to each of the utility compa- 
nies involved, with a request that they 
plot their own structures, with refer- 
ence to permanent markers, such as 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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conducted one of our little “Out of 

the Mail Bag” sessions for this de- 
partment. This is not because letters 
have not been forthcoming from the 
kind readers of these lines, but simply 
because developments of current in- 
terest have required your correspond- 
ent to use this space from week to 
week, almost, just keeping you up to 
date. Over the recent holiday lull, 
however, the opportunity was _ pre- 
sented to answer some of your fine and 
thoughtful letters in print. So here 
goes: 


E BEEN some time since we have 


Oddly enough, the reproduction in 
TELEPHONY of a recent address in 
Chicago by your correspondent, en- 
titled “Can the United States Afford 
Public Ownership?” resulted in more 
reaction through the mailman than 
a half dozen regular issue depart- 
ments of “In the Nation’s Capital” put 
together. Four of these letters, all 
thought-provoking, if not somewhat 
critical, are analyzed herewith. A num- 
ber of other letters were quite com- 
mendatory, for which your correspond- 
ent is thankful indeed. But it is the 
skeptic, the critic, who arouses most 
attention. There’s not much fun in 
arguing with a fine fellow who agrees 
with you 100 per cent and thinks 
everything you say is swell. 

First of these letters comes from a 
telephone man in Fort Wayne, Ind. Be- 
cause permission to reprint all of these 
letters could not be obtained in time, 
we will preserve the anonymity of the 
writers by merely using a single initial 
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Recent article on “Can The United States Afford Public Owner- 

ship?" resulted in more reaction through the mail than a half dozen 

regular issues of the department “In the Nation's Capital." .. . 

Four critical letters, all thought-provoking, are analyzed. . . . Com- 

mendatory letters are laid aside as Mr. Welch discusses his ideas 
on public ownership with his critics. 


for signature. The Fort Wayne letter, 
slightly condensed for brevity, is, in 
substance, as follows: 


Mr. Welch: 

Are you not assuming too much 
when you state flatly that the pending 
Hill Bill, in Congress, would be the 
opening’ wedge, if enacted, for public 
ownership in the telephone business? 
After all, the bill only covers rural serv- 
ice and it simply provides a preference 
for cities and other public agencies and 
co-ops provided these agencies are in- 
terested in establishing such service. 
Even this provision, I understand, 
might have been eliminated if the In- 
dependent, industry had not decided to 
fight the bill in any form whatever. 
It seems to me, you overlook or do not 
give sufficient attention to the benefits 
which small Independent companies 
could obtain under this bill. Where else 
can such a company get 2 per cent 
loans over a 35-year term except from 
the federal government? And if you 
think that there are not a good many 
little companies, faced with a postwar 
problem of rehabilitating their rural 
service facilities, you just don’t know 
the facts. To me, the issue is not pub- 
lic ownership, but whether we want 2 
per cent easy loans to fix up our rural 
service or not. If we don’t fix up that 
service, somehow or another, I think 
we will then be in real danger of a 
direct public ownership threat — far 
more menacing than the Hill Bill. 


L. 


Dear L: 

I wish I could believe that the only 
issue in the Hill Bill was whether the 
Independent industry wants cheap fed- 
eral loans or not. Even if that were 
all there was to it, I still think the 
industry should think long and hard 
before putting its neck into a govern- 
ment collar with a financial leash on it. 
But it’s not as simple as that, L. I 
won’t trouble you to repeat the text of 
the various bills. But if you read them 
carefully, I think that you will find: 


(1) That there would be a manda- 
tory preference imposed on REA to 
award loans to public agencies and 
co-ops. 


(2) That even in cases where REA 
made loans to private companies, it 
would retain control tantamount to an 
assumption of management. 


Furthermore, these provisions would 
not be mere statutory formality. “By 
their deeds, ye shall know them.” More 
important — much more important — 
than mere words and phrases in the 
bill’s text, is the practical attitude— 
the known policies of REA — which 
would administer these loans. 


I think REA officials will agree that 
it is their fixed and determined policy 
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to make loans to co-ops and public 
bodies and avoid loans to private elec- 
tric utilities. Why do you think REA 
would do any differently with private 
telephone companies if this law were 
passed, L? Isn’t the fact that only an 
infinitesimal fraction of the REA loans 
to date has gone to private electric 
companies indication enough that pri- 
vate telephone companies would see 
very little, if any, of this 2 per cent 
money? If they think otherwise, they 
are just plain kidding themselves, L. 

As a practical Washington observer, 
who has been following the public 
ownership issue in Congress for over 
a decade, let me tell you another thing 
we could easily fool ourselves about, L! 
It is this notion that the public owner- 
ship preference could or would ever be 
removed from the bill — leaving it 
solely an instrument for providing 
cheap loans to private companies. That 
could never, never happen in Congress, 
as it is organized today, or in the near 
future. Any bet on that proposition, 
at reasonable odds, ought to be made 
legal for savings banks in Connecticut 
or for the investment of funds for col- 
ored orphan asylums, etc. 

Consider this: Suppose the unlikely 
happened, and the author of the bill, 
Senator Hill (D., Ala.) did agree to 
delete the pro-public ownership fea- 
ture, it is a dead certainty he still 
would have to leave in the pro-co-op 
provision. And with REA acting as it 
is today, where would the private tele- 
phone industry be any better off? The 
loan money would all go to REA 
co-ops. 

The REA boss, Claude Wickard, as 
much as said so. So did Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson in his recent re- 
port on the Hill Bill. Wickard said 
not long ago, at a meeting in Atlanta, 
that it is REA’s duty to promote co-op 
conflict with private electric utilities 
and never come to any peaceful under- 
standing with them. At the same meet- 
ing, other REA officials actually com- 
plained about private utilities reduc- 
ing their rates for rural service—said 
it was a plot to discredit REA co-ops! 
Do you think government people who 
talk, think and act like that will give 
little private Independents any con- 
sideration, if there’s an REA co-op 
within any distance at all? 


Finally, even if the author of the bill 
eliminated the pro-public ownership 
section (as described above), it is al- 
most a sure thing that some pro-pub- 
lic ownership fanatic in Congress 
would try to amend the bill to put 
these features back in. Unless the 
Senate reversed all previous voting 
form on this issue, that motion would 
be successful. And don’t forget that 
taking so-called “cheap loan” money 
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from the federal 
taking money from a rich wife. 
sign away just about every liberty of 


is like 
You 


government 


managerial action you have. There- 
after, the REA would plan your lives, 
tell you what to buy and from whom, 
etc. But don’t worry too much about 
that part, L. As a private company 
man, you’d hardly be likely to have 
even the opportunity to enjoy such 
managerial serfdom. REA just isn’t 
doing business with private utilities if 
it can possibly avoid it. 


* a a 


The second letter is from a Bell 
System employe in Maryland. It con- 
tains a very astute inquiry on the 
whole subject of state socialism and 
public ownership of utilities. 


Dear Mr. Welch: 


Don’t you think it is possible for 
public ownership of utilities to exist 
without it going any further into the 
realm of nationalization of industry 
generally? Do we not have examples 
of this abroad? In other words, does 
every nation which has public owner- 
ship of utilities have to become so- 
cialized? 

Ss. 


Very smart of you, S., to make a 
distinction between nations—or imply 
one at least. The answer to your ques- 
tion lies in just such a distinction. 
Where, as in some European countries, 
for example, public ownership of utili- 
ties was established from the very be- 
ginning of those industries—gas, elec- 
tric, telephone—then it is quite natural 
for it to grow and expand along with 
other governmental functions (such as 
postal service) without disturbing the 
remainder of that nation’s private en- 
terprise economy. Nobody thinks of 
publicly owned utilities, under such cir- 
cumstances, as socialism or com- 
munism, etc. In fact, some countries 
which are traditionally, temperamen- 
tally and even religiously opposed to 
communism in any form—have such 
publicly owned utility systems. No- 
body thinks about it as strange be- 
cause it has been that way from the 
beginning. 


But where, as in our own country, 


public utilities from the very start 
were invented, pioneered, established 
and expanded as part of our general 
free enterprise economy — where the 


private investment in these utility in- 
dustries has grown and flourished and 
become a vital part of the nation’s 
financial set-up, with millions of in- 
vestors, insurance policy holders, etc., 
depending upon their continued opera- 
tion as private profitable enterprise— 
then we have a different setup. 

In such a case, there is very serious 
doubt that this vast area of invest- 


ment can be suddenly switched from 
the productive, tax-paying sphere of 
private enterprise, to the tax-eating, 
tax-exempt sphere of public enterprise, 
without serious danger of throwing the 
whole economy so out of balance that 
surviving private industry can no 
longer carry the added tax load. The 
end of that road is state socialism, 
Look what is happening today, even in 
European countries where public own- 
ership of utilities has long been estab- 
lished. Nationalization of other indus- 
try is already underway as a sort of 
creeping paralysis. 


* * 


Another letter — this one from a 
party in New York State who ap- 
parently is not even in the telephone 
business—states as follows: 


Mr. Welch: 
Maybe you, personally, don’t like 
public ownership of utilities. Maybe 


you are right. But do you not think 
that in a democracy such as ours, it is 
up to the people to decide what they 
want whether you or I like it or not? 
F. 

I certainly do, F. It is because I be- 
lieve so much in that very democratic 
way of settling this most important 
policy issue that I cry out against the 
attempt of certain forces in the gov- 
ernment today who are attempting to 
slip public ownership over on_ the 
American people under the guise of a 
false label designed as something en- 
tirely different. I submit that the dis- 


honest, piecemeal, systematic evasion 
practiced by our federal government 
today — the double talk, the double 


bookkeeping, the double standard of 
regulation and taxation—have so con- 
fused the people and their chosen rep- 
resentatives that they don’t even know 
what is happening, F! 

If all the facts, all the arguments, 
the utmost, honest objective of these 
people who are trying to sneak public 
ownership over on us were submitted 
to a fair, square vote of the American 
people, or their Congress, I have no 
doubt which way the people or Con- 
gress, would vote. In any event, I’d 
abide by the decision with easier mind. 
Public ownership of electric power, 
when submitted to direct vote of the 
public in local elections, loses nine 
times out of 10 by thumping big ma- 
jorities. It is only when it is mas- 
queraded as something else by a fed- 
eral administration policy—on which 
the people have no opportunity to vote 
—that the people are saddled with the 
creeping paralysis of public ownership. 

ak ok * 

Finally, we have a letter from a tele- 
phone operator in California, who 
honestly and sincerely believes in pub- 
lic ownership, not only of utilities but 
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all industry. It is an earnest and touch- 
ing letter, which speaks for itself: 


Dear Mr. Welch: 

Your article, “Can the United States 
Afford Public Ownership?” is the best 
statement of the employers’ and in- 
yestors’ side of this issue I have read. 
if | were not a widow with two chil- 
dren to support by my own hands, I’d 
probably agree. But all this fine talk 
about free enterprise fails to move me 
or even amuse me, Mr. Welch. I work 
and live in fear—fear of hardship and 
social inequality which threatens to 
overcome me and my children in case 
of another depression or if, for some 
reason or another, I lose my job or 
cannot go on with it. I want secwrity 
—security for my children. You can 
have all your liberties of press, speech, 
etc. I’d trade them all for security 
which I believe can only come when 
the government guarantees to each 
worker a job. I know that means so- 
cialization. I’m prepared to take the 
consequences. I am not a communist. 
Iam a Christian woman. But doesn’t 
even the Bible tell us to imitate the ant 
and be wise? What more perfect ex- 
ample is there of planned, socialized 
society than the ant colony with its 
cooperation and mutual security for all 
workers? I’m frank to say, Mr. Welch, 
I’m for public ownership of all indus- 
try, beginning with public utilities, in 
which I have my present job. 

R. 


Probably a good place to start our 
friendly discussion, R., is to take up 
your own excellent analogy—the ant 
colony. The Bible reference to which 
you refer is probably Proverbs 6:6, 
which reads as follows (King James’ 
version): “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways, and be wise.” 

You'll notice that the Bible doesn’t 
say anything about imitating the ant 


Many people look at the first and last names in a telephone book, 


—it just says to study the ant and 
gain some wisdom therefrom. True, 
one interpretation might be that if 
the sluggard—the loafer—were more 
like the busy ant, he’d be better off. 
But an equally feasible interpretation 
might be this: 


“Look, you loafer, if you and all the 
other loafers who think you can get 
something for nothing or that the 
world owes you a living do not wake 
up, and go to work for yourself, you’re 
going to end up like the ant—a dumb 
slave — senseless, sexless, hopeless — 
working day and night for somebody 
else—never sleeping. Your only secur- 
ity would be that of a slave—food and 
shelter and the duty to work and die 
for the community which enslaves 
you.” 


Yes, R., consider the security of the 
anthill—which as you correctly say is 
the perfect example of “cooperation” 
and “security.” Consider how similar 
it is to Soviet Russia or even a peni- 
tentiary. There the workers are “pro- 
tected” — they have “security.” They 
live where they are told to live, do 
what they are told to do. They cannot 
think for themselves, speak for them- 
selves or even worship God as they 
please. It is, indeed, a splendid example 
you have chosen for the socialized 
state, R., the anthill. But is this really 
the sort of security you want for your 
two children? Is this the sort of exist- 
ence they will some day thank you for 
helping to give them? Think that over, 
R. 

Think some more about the anthill 
and its security. Notice, however, our 
perfect communist state—the anthill is 
just a sucker set-up for that supreme 
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individualist, the ant-eater. The ant- 
eater thinks for himself, acts for him- 
self and gets fat on your perfect 
planned ant society which collectively 
is so dumb it has never in thousands 
of years ever been able to design even 
an elementary defense against its nat- 
ural enemy and superior antagonist— 
the ant-eater. Call that security? 

But perhaps I am reasoning too 
much by analogy, R. Consider how the 
great Soviet Russia gave security to 
its millions of mass workers during the 
war. Where would those millions be 
today if it were not for the aid and 
wealth of free enterprise nations such 
as the United States and Great Britain 
which rescued her from the treachery 
of her false friend—Nazi Germany? 
Where was the inspired leadership that 
got Russia into that fix? What would 
have happened to it if capitalistic 
America and Britain failed to come to 
its aid? 

You know the answer, R. The ant- 
hill’s leaders would have been lined up 
and shot. Its mass workers would have 
been enslaved in form as well as in 
fact by an arrogant conqueror. Call 
that “security,” R? Is it worth having 
your children grow up as so many 
time-fed, time-paid, faceless zombies 
without a thought in their heads—or 
subject to imprisonment if they ever 
have? Where is the Russian worker’s 
security better than that of a free em- 
ploye of American industry? You know 
the answer, R. If you had a chance to 
go to Russia and live as a worker and 
take your children with you, you’d 
laugh at the idea ... you should, R.— 
if you love those kids. 


but perhaps do not realize 


that there may be an exceedingly interesting story connected with one of these names. The 
following is a true story about the last number in a 1944 issue of the Boston, Mass., telephone 


directory: 


The last name listed is Jody Zzyzton, but actually there is no such individual. The trick name 
was selected by a group of imaginative business girls who decided, for reasons of their own, 
that they would like to be listed last in the directory. 

Curiously enough, a group of bachelors living in Marblehead, Mass., conceived the same idea, 
and were listed in their directory under the name of Helen Mario Zzyzo. 

Although it may sound like a movie plot or a weird piece of fiction, it is a fact that one of 
the bachelors in Marblehead telephoned Miss Jody Zzyzton in Boston, ascertained the facts re- 
garding her position at the tail-end of the book, and arranged for a get-together of the two 
groups. As a result of this meeting, one of the Marblehead bachelors now is married to one 
of the Boston girls. —Philip W. Carter in Reader’s Scope. 


Telephone Unpopular in Persia 


In the early 1900's, the telephone made its first appearance in Persia. The reigning Shah 
had a wire strung from his palace to the market-place in Teheran and patronizingly invited 
all his subjects to call him and give him suggestions as to governing his country. The out- 
come was distressing both for the Shah and his humble servants! The subjects stampeded to 
the telephone and their suggestions were so untactful that the Shah sent his militia to shoot 
down the crowds. To this day, the telephone has not flourished in Persia. 
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SAFE WINTER DRIVING 


DEMANDS EXTRA CARE 


By JOHN G. REYNOLDS 
Associate Editor of TELEPHONY 


with a few of his choice below-zero 

blasts and, without regard to their 
essentiality or non-essentiality, thou- 
sands of cars end up being sorry look- 
ing examples of what the added winter 
hazards of skidding and reduced visi- 
bility can do to drivers who fail to take 
practical precautions and observe sen- 
sible winter driving rules. 


[. OLD MAN WINTER give out 


During recent winters, traffic deaths 
per 100,000 miles traveled were 24 to 
53 per cent higher than the correspond- 
ing summer rate in 36 snowbelt states, 
and motor vehicle destruction was tre- 
mendous. With many thousands of 
cars on the streets and highways that 
would normally have long ago gone to 
rest in Uncle Moe’s junkyard it is ex- 
pected that before spring the drivers 
of this country will have rolled up a 
record of automotive destruction that 
will be a new high. 

In the telephone industry where 
trucks and drivers are operating in 
weather of all descriptions, the equip- 
ment destruction and accidents that re- 
sult in injuries and death can be pre- 
vented if every driver follows a few 
simple rules for safe winter driving. 
There are only six rules but observance 
of each one will aid in the prevention 
of thousands of accidents: 


(1) Maintain Visibility. You must 
see a hazard to avoid it. Check wind- 
shield defroster-wiper and keep wind- 
shield clean. 

(2) Reduce speeds according to snow 
and ice conditions. It takes three to 
11 times as far to stop on snow or ice 
as on dry pavement, unless you have 
on tire chains. When starting out get 
the feel of the road by trying the 
brakes while driving slowly and when 
no other vehicles are near. On wet, 
snowy or icy road surfaces reduce 
speed so quick emergency stops can be 
made. Be on the lookout for icy sur- 
faces on bridges or shaded sections of 
an otherwise clear road surface. 

When it is necessary to stop apply 
the brakes lightly and intermittently 
jamming on the brakes may cause 
them to lock and throw the car into 
a dangerous skid. 

(3) Keep safe distance from the car 
ahead. When roads are slippery al- 
low three to six car lengths for every 





10 mph because snow and ice increase 
braking distance three to 11 times. 
Slipperiness on ice varies; glare ice at 
thawing temperatures is twice as slip- 
pery as dry ice near zero. 

(4) Put on anti-skid chains when 
snow or ie prevail. Tire chains re- 
duce braking distances 40 to 50 per 
cent and provide needed “go” traction 
on snow or ice. 

(5) Practice defensive driving. Be 
prepared for any emergency under pre- 
vailing conditions. Anticipate mistakes 
of pedestrians and other drivers. 

(6) Signal intentions clearly as pos- 
sible. When turning or stopping re- 
member others may be unable to do 
likewise as quickly as normal on hard- 
packed snow or ice. 


Those six winter driving tips are 
based on research of the National 
Safety Council and at the suggestion 
of Lieut. Robert E. Raleigh, safety di- 
rector of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the chiefs of po- 
lice of the United States and Canada 
are urging drivers in their respective 
communities to observe them. 

Almost every telephone company has 
been fortunate in the wartime emer- 
gency and due to high priority has 
managed to keep cars and trucks 
equipped with good tires and in A-1 
mechanical condition. However, it is 
important that the equipment remain 
sound. Safety is just as important to- 
day as it was yesterday when the latest 
models were gathering dust on the 
dealer’s showroom floor. In fact our 
equipment is more important today 
than it was in those days of plenty. 

The war is over but transportation 
that was vital to victory is now most 
important to our civilian economy. 
Over 5,000 cars per day are going off 
the road for the junkpile and new ones 
won’t be available generally until later 
than you may think. Therefore it be- 
hooves everyone to take care of present 
equipment and see that every employe 
understands how to effectively combat 
the winter hazards of skidding and re- 
duced visibility. Practical precautions 
and sensible driving practices will 
minimize those added hazards. 


Vv 


Britain Keeps World 
Communications Open 

The telephone, telegraph, cable and 
radio systems at the disposal of Eng- 
land are better now, in the postwar 
period, than in 1939 in spite of the 





fact that the British Post Office was jp 
constant action against a _ ruthless 
enemy. The fighting services had their 
periods of rest, but the post office haq 
to defend its systems unceasingly 
against attack and had to devise new 
means of attacking the enemy. 

When the Battle of Britain was on, 
people noticed that along quiet country 
lanes, thousands of miles of electric 
cable hung from trees or posts. This 
was the post office, ready with alternate 
lines of communication in case the 
enemy destroyed the permanent lines 
when he invaded. 

By 1944, the post office had laid 9,300 
private telephone circuits of over 25 
miles each in length. That was more 
than 1% times the whole prewar pub- 
lic trunk system. It had laid four 
times as many telegraph wires as ex- 
isted before World War II. It laid 
5,000,000 ft. of underground wire, thus 
nearly doubling the underground trunk 
telephone plant, but the expanding of 
normal communications was only be- 
ginning its wartime job. 

It also struck its own blows directly 
at the enemy. For example, whenever 
German bombers flew over the country 
the post office picked up their naviga- 
tion signals and re-radiated them from 
low power transmitters stationed in 
every direction, thus hopelessly confus- 
ing the navigators. 

Submarine cables were redesigned. 
Spurred on by the shortage of rubber, 
the British Post Office experimented 
with synthetic materials and the new 
cables turned out to be not merely war 
time substitutes but permanent im- 
provements. Polythene probably has 
permanently displaced rubber as the 
dielectric for cables. 

Throughout World War II, there was 
no serious delay anywhere in Britain 
due to enemy action of telephone com- 
munications, it was stated. 


Vv 


Lincoln T&T Employes 
Receive Bronze Stars 

B. I. Noble, former area manager 
for the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., York, Neb., who had been serving 
in Germany for more than a year, has 
been released and is on his way home. 
Lieutenant Colonel Noble recently was 
the recipient of a Bronze Star. 

Lieut. Col. Giles Gere, former Lin- 
coln T&T combination man, now with 
the army of occupation in Germany, 
also received a Bronze Star. Another 
employe of the Lincoln company, T/5 
Ervin H. Klundt, formerly in the Hast- 
ings plant department, has also been 
awarded the Bronze Star for merito- 
rious service in connection with mili- 
tary operations in five European war 
centers. 
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STANDARD coil of 104 copper 
A wire has a minimum weight of 
190 pounds and a minimum 
length of 5,800 ft. It also runs 30.5 ft. 


per pound, and weighs approximately 
173 pounds per conductor mile. 


+. * * 


The Arnold Bus Line which operates 
from Washington, D. C., into nearby 
Virginia, is in the process of equipping 
its 115 buses with two-way radio- 
telephone equipment. The equipment is 
compact and is located on the driver’s 
right between the fare box and the 
windshield. The driver calls the control 
office over a hand microphone and hears 
the dispatcher’s reply over a _ small 
speaker located above his head. This 
system can receive good signals over 
a distance of from 40 to 50 miles. 

Bus operators will use these tele- 
phones to report unusual traffic condi- 
tions so that reserve equipment can be 
rushed to congested areas. Also, when 
a driver reports a highway jam, buses 
following in his wake can be rerouted. 

The radio-telephone equipment also 
has obvious advantages in summoning 
aid in the event of a bus breakdown or 
a road washout. 


We have a letter from G. W. Retz- 
laff, local manager of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Adams, Wis., in 
which he comments on the squirrel 
trouble caused on aerial cable described 
by Paul Smith in TELEPHONY, Novem- 
ber 3, 1945. Mr. Retzlaff states: 

“On one cable, that has caused con- 
siderable squirrel trouble, I have 
trimmed it out to a good clearance and 
have not had any more trouble in this 
area although squirrels still abide 
there. In another spot, I have a cable 
terminal that is on a level with the 
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cable and makes an ideal perch for the 
squirrels to sit on. I believe the squir- 
rels gnawed the cable sheath from this 
terminal because it was only on that 
side of the pole that the cable sheath 
was damaged. On this same terminal, 
the tail was also badly damaged as well 
as a point near a pole step where squir- 
rels had access to the cable sheath. I 
removed the pole step and there was no 
more damage at that spot. 

“T have been very much interested 
in your articles on squirrel damage and 
the various methods of combatting this 
menace. I hope someone will come up 
with a good method to remedy squirrel 
damage as some companies have places 
that cannot be trimmed out properly 
and plant changes would involve quite 
a bit of expense and work to correct.” 

If any of our readers has an effective 
remedy to prevent damage by these 
pests, it is hoped that such information 
will be communicated to this depart- 
ment. 


A reader has complained that pres- 
ent-day wood poles are so strong they 
seldom break from overloading, but do 
kick out of the ground occasionally. He 
would like to know how this condition 
may be prevented. In our opinion, 
storm guying or base anchors well 
might be the answer. We invite com- 
ments from our readers on this subject. 


* * * 


There is every reason to believe tele- 
phone recording will be authorized 
within a year and that an outlet to pro- 
vide this service will be furnished by 
the telephone company at a monthly 
rental charge. The subscriber will, in 
turn, furnish and maintain his own 
recording equipment. 

It further is believed a warning sig- 
nal will be provided to inform the called 
























is being 
recorded. Then, if either party should 
object to the recording of any part of 
the talk, the recorder could be discon- 
nected and an audible signal used to 
advise of its removal. 


party that the conversation 


* * * 


There now is available an under-pil- 
low speaker, a flat device about 3% ins. 
in diameter, which enables individual 
hospital patients to hear radio pro- 
grams without disturbing other nearby 
patients. These units are equipped 
either with a crystal or magnetic drive 
element and a plastic covered dia- 
phragm. The case is hermetically 
sealed and may be dipped into a dis- 
infectant solution without injury to the 
equipment. A four-position pull switch 
permits a patient to select any one of 
four different programs at will. 

The under-pillow speaker proves 
more desirable and is much easier to 
maintain than the ordinary headset. It 
is believed this unit will prove advan- 
tageous in providing entertainment for 
bus, plane and train passengers. 


* * * 


An erasable coating, now available, 
may be used to protect pencil lines on 
engineering tracings against smudging. 


* * * 


Hand rubber can be made from syn- 
thetic by adding a new phenolic resin. 


* a * 


It is noted that manufacturers of 
steel strand are attempting to make 
their product more flexible without 
sacrificing strength. Naturally, tie 
higher strength grades are stiffer than 
those of the lower, but maximum flexi- 
bility is sought in every case. Stiff 
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strand surely gives a lineman a beat- 
ing when he attempts to shape it on 


a pole. 
* ~*~ * 


In a late issue of the Reader’s Digest 
there is an article, entitled “Boss Ket- 
tering—The Man Who Fails Forward,” 
by Paul de Kruif, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

“The one-course curriculum of this 


Kettering College teaches you that the 
price of all progress is trouble.” 


How true this is and how fortunate 
it is for all of us that men such as 
Kettering are willing to stick their 
necks out and take such abuse in order 
that the world may progress. 


* * * 


When a heavy lift is taken on a pole 
derrick with the average line construc- 
tion truck, jacks must be lowered on 
the rear end of the body in order to 
prevent the front wheels of the truck 
from lifting from the ground. These 
jacks are attached to the body and may 
be lowered in a few minutes, after 
which a pin is inserted to hold the load. 
It is believed that eventually these 
jacks will be operated from power of 
the truck motor and will be controlled 
from the cab by the driver. 


* * * 


It has been said that every accident 
is the result of a failure somewhere— 
either on the part of management, of 
supervisor, of the equipment, or of the 
workmen involved. Every time such 
a failure occurs, it is possible for some- 
one to be hurt seriously. Records main- 
tained over a period of years by vari- 
ous telephone companies indicate that 
a large percentage of accidents will 
prove serious. 

A review of the causes of injuries 
occurring in most operating companies 
shows that the majority of these are 
due to the use of unauthorized and 
unsafe practices. This usually means 
that the workmen involved have not 
been following standard methods, and 
behind this is the failure of the super- 
visor to train and educate the workers 
in the careful use of proper and safe 


methods. 
* * * 


Occasionally, we hear someone com- 
plain that switchboard plugs and cords 
cause too much trouble and that they 
should be improved. We cannot agree 
with this contention for it is believed 
that they stand up well under the use 
and abuse they suffer. There has been 
constant improvement in them through 
the years. The increased service life 
not always is apparent, for the traffic 
handled by the average switchboard 
likewise has increased considerably over 
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Minnesota Telephone Association, 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, January 
28, 29 and 30, 1946. 


Kentucky Independent Telephone 
Association, April 4 and 5, 1946. 
No hotel named as yet. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, April 9 and 
10, 1946. 


Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, 


Des Moines, April 11 and 12, 1946. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Executives’ Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, April 16 and 17, 1946. 


Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, April 23 and 24, 1946. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, May 1 


and 2, 1946. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


a 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, May 
8 and 9, 1946. 


Wisconsin Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Park Hotel, 


Madison, May 14, 15 and 16, 1946. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Onondaga, 


cuse, May 22 and 23, 1946. 


Syra- 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Lawrence Hotel, 


Erie, June 4, 5 and 6, 1946. 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, September 18 and 19, 
1946 (tentative). No hotel named 
as yet. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16, 
1946. 








the same period. It is believed that 
cords and plugs give maximum expected 
life in all cases where operators handle 
them properly. 


* * * 


We received the following from Lin- 
coln Grant of the Kurman Electric Co., 
New York City: 


“When calling the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, the operator answers, ‘Naval op- 
erator No. 20,” or whatever her number 
may be. You can forget this number 
if the call is completed, but if you run 
into trouble, such as being disconnected, 
you can ask for your operator and in- 
quire as to the trouble . . . Because the 
operator is on record and can be identi- 
fied, naturally, she is more alert, cour- 
teous and attentive and strives to op- 
erate the switchboard in a most efficient 
manner.” 


We have never heard of this system 
before; it appears to be a new practice. 
It is apparent that the system has ad- 
vantages for certain types of switch- 
board service. 


* * * 


We all realize that good ground con- 
nections are necessary in telephony, 
however, we are revising our ideas 
somewhat as to how these connections 
can and should be made. There was a 
time when everyone considered a cold 
water pipe the best ground available 
and ground rods were not to be trusted. 
Now, it develops that a good rod, prop- 
erly installed, is hard to beat. These 
also are fairly uniform. Water pipe 
ground connections may vary due to a 


variety of conditions, while lead placed 
in couplings and insulated joints are 
a common source of trouble. 

We recently heard of one case in 
which the pipe in a well water system 
had been used for a ground and caused 
considerable trouble. Finally, it was 
learned that a section of rubber hose 
had been inserted in the pipe to dampen 
vibration which, of course, ruined it 
as a ground connection. 


* * . 


We have a request from a reader to 
furnish some general information on 
soldering fluxes and present the follow- 
ing facts: 


There are two general classes of 
fluxes, corrosive and non-corrosive. A 
corrosive flux must be used when 
soldering galvanized iron, zinc, iron and 
steel. Sal, ammoniac, borax and zinc 
chloride are corrosive fluxes. These 
should not be used on communication 
work as they will corrode and may 
cause serious trouble. If a corrosive 
flux is used in electrical work, the 
connection must be thoroughly cleaned 
to remove all flux after soldering. 

Stearine, rosin and tallow are non- 
corrosive fluxes. These are used for 
soldering copper, lead, tin, ete. A good 
non-corrosive flux prevents and cleans 
the oxide, when soldering with corrod- 
ing metal. Rosin, in the form of a 
powder, liquid or paste, is the most 
commonly used non-corrosive flux in the 
telephone field. 
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SAVES THROUGH LESS INSTALLATION TIME 
AND LONGER SERVICE 


The Cook XB Cable Terminal (unprotected) is avail- 
able in 6 to 26 pair sizes, and offers many important 
advantages in construction, wiring features, mainte- 
nance savings and installation characteristics. Patent 
metal guards exclude snow, rain, dirt and insects at 
the drop wire openings. The patented plastic face- 
plate and insulated fanning strip are molded in one 
piece. Raised stud mountings eliminate surface leak- 
age. Patented cable entrance and cable holding 
sleeve provide secure and tight cable joint. The com- 
pound is completely filled by an exclusive moisture- 
proofing process that insures against shorts and grounds 
by permanently positioning the cable pairs. Heavy 
reversible zinc hood permits mounting with stub from 
either top or bottom. 
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‘For the best in protection and distribution—reach for the Cook catalog” 
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and traffic editor 


something about the proposed plans 

for two-way telephone service with 
moving vehicles, or a subscriber may 
have inquired about the service since 
it is »c'ng given publicity in daily 
newspapers and other publications. 


Pirsinetsin you would like to know 


An interesting item on this topic was 
contained in Telebriefs inclosed with 
the writer’s telephone bill. The item 
stated: 


“Plans for a general mobile radio- 
telephone service which would bring 
the advantages of two-way voice com- 
munication to drivers of motor vehicles, 
such as automobiles, trucks, boats or 
barges, have been announced by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“Telephones in such vehicles will be 
connected with the general telephone 
system, so that a subscriber can talk 
from an equipped vehicle to any one 
of millions of telephones served di- 
rectly by, or connected with, the Bell 
companies. Likewise, the occupant of 
an equipped vehicle can be called from 
any one of the millions of telephones. 

“Calls will be handled by special op- 
erators. If a caller at his desk wants 
to talk to the occupant of a certain 
automobile, he first dials or asks for 
the ‘vehicular operator,’ and gives her 
the number or designation of the ve- 
hicle. She dials the code number 
assigned to that particular vehicle, and 
a visual signal indicates to the car 
occupant that he is wanted. 


“The occupant then picks up his 
dashboard telephone and the conversa- 
tion starts. Under his fingers as he 
holds the telephone handset is a ‘push- 
to-talk’ button which permits him to 
switch from receiving to sending. 

“The driver of an automobile having 
such service can originate a call merely 
by picking up his telephone and push- 
ing the ‘talk’ button. This signals the 
vehicular operator and she goes in on 
the line. He gives her the telephone 
number he wants and the call goes 
through. 

“Applications have been filed with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for authority to install radio- 
telephone stations in Chicago and sev- 
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eral other large cities of the country. 

“Preliminary surveys in a large num- 
ber of cities indicate that mobile serv- 
ice will be used initially by business 
concerns or individuals operating ve- 
hicles within metropolitan areas where 
it is important that headquarters keep 
in touch with their various drivers or 
vice versa.” 

With thousands and thousands of 
persons still clamoring for just plain, 
ordinary telephone service, it isn’t 
likely that two-way telephone service 
with moving vehicles is in the picture 
in the immediate future. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) After a call order has been left 
on the first route, if you reach the 
TTC over the alternate route, is it 
necessary to cancel the call order? 

(2) Should a ticket locate be passed 
after a report of NF has 
ceived? 

(3) At a combined toll and local 
board, when answering a flashing su- 
pervisory signal from a_ customer, 
should you say, “Operator,” or “Long 
Distance”? 

(4) Does the classification of the 
call change if placed as a station-to- 
station call and, after conversation, the 
call is reversed and charged to an 
extension number? 


(5) On a collect station-to-station 
call, if the called station asks whether 
the call is for the purpose of placing 
an order, should we secure and give 
this information to the called station? 


been re- 


Answers to these traffic questions are 
presented on page 39. 
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Report Gives Information on 
Office Planning and Layout 
Considerable material that will be of 
interest and assistance to managements 
of telephone companies that are con- 


structing new buildings is contained in 
the report, “Office Planning and Lay- 
out,” recently issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

Beginning with a review of the fac- 
tors affecting office planning and lay- 
out, such as size and shape of avail- 
able space, the number of employes to 
be accommodated, the routing of the 
work, the comfort and convenience of 
employes, allowance for expansion and 
the importance of good appearance, the 
study covers the steps to be considered 
in the preparation of a finished layout. 

These include the inventory of furni- 
ture, the floor plan, templates and par- 
titions (with a special guide for parti- 
tion selection). Special 
devoted to heating and _ ventilation, 
lighting, acoustic treatment, and deco- 
rations, large-scale arrangements, pur- 
chases of furniture, installation of floor 
coverings and fixtures and the actual 
moving procedure. A series of illus- 
trated charts, including rough layouts, 
finished layouts and employment office, 
a personnel department, secretaries’ 
offices and construction plans are part 
of the study. Additional information on 
the subject will be found in the mimeo- 
graphed insert list of references. 


sections are 


A copy of this report is available to 
executives who request it on their busi- 
ness stationery. Address: Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Vv 


Nineteen Atomic Firms Listed 

New York City’s 1946 telephone di- 
rectory lists 19 atomic firms, ranging 
from the Atomic Lighter Corp. to the 
Atomic Sportswear. Also listed is the 
Atomette Co., Inc. 
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There is a fine opportunity for every telephone 
company to realize additional income in the years 
ahead, by promoting the installation of Automatic 
Electric P-A-B-X's. The number of “live prospects 
is large—including factories and business houses which 

are already "sold" on interior telephone service but 
have not been able to obtain installation during the 


last few years. 


Automatic Electric P-A-B-X's provide the lightning- 
fast intercommunication these subscribers are looking for. 
And in addition they provide central-office trunk service 
on outgoing calls, and incoming service through an attend- 

ant (or if desired on some of the systems, this service can 

be provided without a regular attendant— an ideal arrange- 
ment for smaller organizations). Thus, the P-A-B-X is not 
only an interior telephone system, but a complete, coordi- 
nated system of telephone communications. 


Your business subscribers will gladly pay the necessary 
rentals to secure this effective “streamlining” of their communi- 
cations. Prepare now to attract new income through the 
promotion of Automatic Electric P-A-B-X's. We shall be glad 
to help you. 


AUTOMATIC @ ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus. . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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STROWGER EQUIPMENT AT TAMPA, FLORIDA 
In this and many other exchanges of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Company, Strowger Automatic 
equipment is helping to provide modern service, 
on toll as well as local connections, for the 83,000 
subscribers of this progressive company. 














— iS Aa Certainty 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT or more of its total investment in central 


office equipment, no Independent telephone management can afford to risk its 


stockholders’ money in the installation of equipment that has not proved, by actual 
performance, its ability to meet the traffic and service conditions in the United 
States. Nor can it afford to risk money on equipment of which the cost of operation 


and maintenance has not been proved by long experience under those conditions. 


STROWGER AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT is the only automatic 
switching equipment manufactured for Independent telephone companies and suit- 
able for large multi-office areas as well as for single-office exchanges, large and 
small, which has an outstanding record of satisfactory performance in the United 
States, and of which the cost of operation and maintenance can, on the basis of 


experience in the United States, be foretold with reasonable accuracy. 


IT IS THE TELEPHONE COMPANY that does the experimenting, and at its 


own expense, when it adopts the unproved. 


FIFTY YEARS OF STROWGER OPERATION in the United States, in single- 
office and multi-office exchanges of every size, have proved that Strowger equip- 


ment involves no experiment with either costs or performance. 


AUTOMATIL ELECTRIC 





Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


Distributors in U. S. and P 











AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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CALL MADE OVER POWER LINE-TELEPHONE CARRIER SYSTEM | 





GORDON 
From the Brookland, Ark.. ee a roe 
ELMS, the first telephone co ah, 
; the power line carrier telep eS 
pose member of the Craighead — 
a aati Corp., spoke first with nelg 
oop 


Iva Dickson. 


plexities. For example, 





In a test arranged co-operatively by Bell System and 
Rural Electrification Administration engineers, a call made 
by Gordon Nelms, general storekeeper at Brookland, Ark. 
— on December 17 — marked the first public use of 
the so-called rural power line carrier telephone system. 
(TELEPHONY, December 29, page 25.) Bell and REA 
engineers hope the experiment will demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of extending telephone service by this method in 
areas where farms are located at a considerable distance 
from telephone lines but are served by power lines. 

Engineers emphasized that the new system of using the 
same wires for telephone calls and electric power simul- 
taneously without interference with each other is just emerg- 


Lineman VERNON SMITH of the 

Craighead Electric Cooperative 

Corp. using an 8 ft. ‘hot stick'’ 

to ground out the phase before 

he connects high frequency 

wires to the coupler immediately 
below him. 


(LEFT) MRS. IVA DICKSON, Brookland, Ark., receiving 

the first public call placed over carrier telephone lines. 

Mrs. Dickson calls it the ‘‘electric telephone." The Dick- 

sons are one of four subscribers of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. selected for tests. 






OSCAR ROBINSON, 
of the Craighead Ele. 


secretary and treasurer 
finds that voice on 


Ctric Cooperative Corp 
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(RIGHT) Carrier telephone has many engineering com- 
in addition to the electronic 
tubes which are required at each station, each channel ? 
or circuit, on which there may be the usual number of 
party lines, required a terminal. The terminal in effect, 
is equivalent to a radio receiving and transmission set. 














ing from the laboratories. Field tests and further experi- 
mentation must continue for a considerable period before 
any commercial applications can be made. 

Other similar trials are planned during the coming 
months. Within the next few weeks, Bell engineers work- 
ing with engineers of the Alabama Power Co., will in- 
stall experimental carrier telephones near Selma, Ark., 
and use the electric power lines of the power company 
(TELEPHONY, December 8, page 19). Based on these 
experiments further changes in equipment may be required 
before quantity production of power line carrier telephone 


sets can begin. 


>> My telephone is right beside my bed, not because I feel impelled to keep my finger on the 
pulse of world affairs, but because that’s where the telephone company put it. 


“That's a funny place to have a telephone!’ 


visitors exclaim. But I am used to it now. Be- 


sides, I feel pretty lucky; it could have been so much funnier—alongside the bath tub, say, or 
over the mantel. I’m not complaining. As far as rural telephone installation is concerned 
I’ve had a break. There are only a few customers on this particular branch of self cranking 
line, and I’ve learned to sleep through all 12 of them, my own ring included. 

When I first got my telephone there were a few local conventions that I had to master, but 
once mastered, the rural telephone, with all its ramifications, was mine. At first it seemed 
unimaginative to ring a number 15 or 20 times, when five or six rousing zings failed to get 
a response. Anyone with half an ear would answer in self defense after the first round was 
fired, I thought, so why keep on ringing. So one night when the telephone beside my bed rang 
24 times, I took down the receiver, just as it was drawing breath for the 25th salvo, and 


bawled my irritation into the pregnant silence. 


When I'd finished saying what I had to say a placating voice said, “Listen lady, you're all 
wrong. Joe’ll answer pretty soon. He’s down working on his boat gear, and he’ll go into the 
office sometime between one and two o'clock to get a drink of water and he’ll answer the phone.” 

I wound a bath towel around my ears and crawled back into bed. 
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Rate Increases Approved 
For Nine Nebraska Exchanges 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has authorized the Hamilton 
County Farmers Telephone Association, 
Aurora, to increase rates at its nine 
exchanges. (TELEPHONY, October 6, 
page 26.) The company alleged that it 
has operated at enormous losses since 
1933 and is operating without any cash 
reserve to meet emergencies; therefore 
it is required to borrow to meet its 
payroll and pay regular expenses. It 
further stated that it was not or- 
ganized for profit, but is concerned 
about not having sufficient funds to 
meet obligations and provide satisfac- 
tory service. While toll revenues have 
shown a large increase due to service- 
men’s calls and the increase in the use 
of toll service by traveling salesmen 
during rationing, these are expected to 
drop considerably. The company said 
the proposed rates are fair and rea- 
sonable, and compare favorably with 
rates charged by other companies in 
exchanges of similar size. 

With the exception of Aurora, all 
exchanges are operated 16 hours a day 
including Sunday and a demand exists 
for 24 hour service. Except at the 
Giltner exchange, most of the switch- 
boards and telephones have been in 
use for more than 30 years. Requests 
have been made for metallicizing of all 
rural lines in order that no obstacle 
will stand in the way of rural electri- 
fication programs in Hamilton and ad- 
joining counties. 

The new schedule of gross rates au- 
thorized by the commission is: 

Aurora: Business, monophone, in- 
creased from $4.25 to $4.75, desk or 
wall, from $4.00 to $4.50; individual 
line, residence, monophone, from $2.50 
to $2.75, desk or wall from $2.25 to 
$2.50; party-line residence, monophone 
from $2.25 to $2.50 and desk or wall, 
from $2.00 to $2.25. 
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Doniphan, Giltner, Hampton, Hord- 
ville, Marquette, Phillips, Stockham, 
Trumbull: Business individual, mono- 
phone from $3.50 to $3.75 and desk or 
wall, from $3.25 to $3.50. Stockholder 
subscriber stations, association main- 
tained, are entitled to a monthly reduc- 
tion of 50 cents on monophones and 
25 cents on desk or wall stations. All 
rates are subject to a discount of 25 
cents a month for prepayment. 

On all exchanges except Hampton, 
rural party line service, monophone, 
desk or wall station, is increased from 
$1.50 to $1.75. At Hampton, rural party 
line service rates are: Monophone, in- 
creased from $2.00 to $2.25, and desk 
or wall station from $1.75 to $2.00. 

OPA declined to participate in the 
hearing, and no objections were re- 
ceived from subscribers. 


Vv 


Southwestern States Company 
Plans Service Improvements 

Plans for general improvements in 
telephone service in Corning, Carlisle, 
De Valls Bluff, Des Arc, Dewitt, Eng- 
land, Imboden, Piggott and Pocahontas, 
Ark., with the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., Brownwood, Tex., 
spending some $109,000 for rehabili- 
tation purposes, were announced De- 
cember 19 by the Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. 

In Carlisle, the company plans to in- 
stall a dial system, replacing the pres- 
ent manual system, and construct a 
new building. In Corning open wire 
will be replaced with cables, and gen- 
eral improvements will be made at Des 
Are. 

Open wire will be replaced with 
cable at De Valls Bluff, and general 


improvements are scheduled for Eng- 


land. 
A dial system and a new building 


are proposed for Dewitt and a new 
building is planned for Gillett. New 








lines will be constructed at Imboden 
and a dial or manual system will be 
installed at Pocahontas. Improvements 
are also scheduled for Piggott. 


Vv 


Garner, N. C., Company 
Sold to Southern Bell 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission on December 18 announced the 
sale of the Garner (N.C.) Telephone 
Co. to the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for $5,000. 

The property was acquired from Max 
F. Hosea of Indiana, who bought it 
from E. R. Penny of Garner in 1943. 
Southern Bell already has taken over 
the exchange, which serves 188 sub- 
scribers in Garner and the surround- 
ing areas in Wake and Johnston coun- 
ties, and, according to Charles Z. Flack, 
chief clerk of the commission, plans 
extensive improvements, including the 
installation of a new switchboard. 

Mr. Flack said the present rates 
will remain in effect until February 16, 
1946, when a slight increase will be 
permitted to take care of expenses in- 
curred in providing better service for 
the subscribers. 


Vv 


Rate Increases Approved 
For Arnold, Nebraska 

Increases in rates for magneto serv- 
ice at the Arnold exchange of the Pub- 
lic Telephone Co., Blair, Neb., effective 
January 1, 1946, have been authorized 
by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. Net rates for business are in- 
creased from $2.10 to $3.00 a month; 
individual residence, from $1.55 to 
$2.00; five-party residence, company 
owned, from $1.25 to $1.75; five-party 
residence, subscriber owned, from $1.00 
to $1.50; farm service, company owned, 
from $1.50 to $1.75; farm, subscriber 
owned, from $1.25 to $1.50, and switch- 
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ing trom 50 cents to 60 cents. After 
common battery service has been in- 
stalled in the city the following net 
rates are authorized: Business, $3.50; 
individual residence, $2.25; two-party 
residence, $2.00, and five-party resi- 
dence, $1.75. 

Because of the demand for additional 
service at the exchange, which now has 
461 subscribers, company officials had 
circulated petitions under the anticipa- 
tion that having to go over 500 stations, 
it would be necessary to pay the op- 
erators 40 cents an hour under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. A large number 
of subscribers agreed to pay the new 
rates, but after the company had pre- 
pared its case it was confronted with 
pending legislation increasing the mini- 
mum hourly pay. 

E. C. Hunt, president of the com- 
pany, then said he found it impossible 
to go over 500 stations since he does 
not know what the new minimum wage 
will be and the new rates will not in- 
crease revenues in an amount sufficient 
to warrant increased wage expendi- 
tures under pending federal legislative 
proposals. 


Vv 


Metallic Farm Line Rate 
Approved for Weston, Nebraska 

The Citizens Telephone Co., Blair, 
Neb., recently was authorized to estab- 
lish a net rate of $1.75 a month for 
metallic farm line service at its Weston 
exchange by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. It replaces a $1.50 
rate for grounded service. The Butler 
County and Eastern Nebraska Public 
Power districts are constructing rural 
electrification in. the territory served 
by Weston and the exchange at Malmo, 
which now has a $1.75 metallic rate. 

Company officials stated that farmers 
are anxious to receive service from the 
power districts and at the same time 
retain telephone connections, and agree- 
ments have been prepared making the 
requested rate effective when 75 per 
cent of the subscribers on a particular 
line sign. The commission ordered the 
rate effective as soon as each line has 
been metallicized, if the work is done 
within the year. 


Vv 


Puerto Rico Company Orders 
2,000 New Telephnoes 

(Special to Telephony) — The Puerto 
Rico Telephone Co. has ordered 2,000 
telephones with modern automatic 
equipment to fill applications for in- 
stallations held up by the restrictions 
of the War Production Board. WPB’s 
Order U-2 is still in force in Puerto 
Rico. 


The company expects to make im- 
portant improvements in its central 
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telephone system in Puerto Rico where 
it recently converted the San Juan- 
Santurce system to full automatic. 

San Juan’s new telephone system 
has a capacity of 10,000 subscribers 
which can be increased when electrical 
equipment is available. The new build- 
ing construction for this installation 
houses a complete generating plant 
which makes the company completely 
independent of any power failure in 
the island’s electric utility service, and 
an installation of storage batteries 
which makes the automatic system in- 
dependent for several hours even of the 
company’s own generating plant. 

The toll equipment at San Juan has 
been replaced entirely with 20 positions 
as compared with the 16 of the pre- 
vious switchboard. The new telephone 
building is equipped with automatic 
air filtering and dehumidifying ma- 
chinery, as the automatic telephone 
equipment needs protection against the 
high water content of Puerto Rico’s at- 
mosphere. 

The entire San Juan downtown area 
now is served by underground cables. 
The main cables which carry the com- 
pany’s trunk lines between San Juan 
and Santurce—a suburb of the metro- 
politan area—likewise are laid under- 
ground. The company has _ installed 
191,382,556 conductor ft. of cable and 
276,140 ft. of conduit underground in 
recent years. 

The company’s plans for 1946 en- 
visage a consistent annual extension of 
the underground system for San Juan 
and Santurce, and improvements in the 
service in other towns. 

If the Insular Government decides to 
purchase the Puerto Rico telephone 
system a law will have to be passed in 
the forthcoming session of its legisla- 
ture in February. Negotiations for the 
purchase of the company’s properties 
have failed. 
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Unlimited Service Rates 
Approved for Nebraska Exchange 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has been authorized by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion to charge subscribers 20 cents per 
month for unlimited service at its Bur- 
chard exchange. 

The supplemental service tariff on 
file has provided a rate of $2.00 a 
year, but the company recently discov- 
ered that it has been charging 20 cents 
a month as long as anyone in its or- 
ganization can remember. The commis- 
sion found that as the proposed 
changes merely will have the effect of 
changing company tariffs to conform 
with the long applied charge, the re- 
quest should be granted. 


Grants Three Applications 
For Tariff Revision 

The Nebraska Railway Commission 
on December 24 granted three appli- 
cations for approval of tariff revisions, 

These included application of North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for revision 
of general state tariff for Nebraska 
covering discounts to employes; Lin. 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. which asked approval of revision 
to Burchard exchange supplementa] 
service tariff, and Northwestern Bell’s 
request for revision of local exchange 
tariff widening base rate area at Val- 
entine. 
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Telephones Would Made 
This City More Ideal 
According to town officials, Ideal, Ga, 
needs only one improvement to make 
it true to its name—and that’s a few 
telephones. Telephone companies in the 
area have neither equipment nor work- 
ers to give Ideal a telephone system. 
A delegation of 25 citizens has ap- 
pealed to the Georgia Public Service 
Commission for aid. 
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Increased Rates at Oregon 

The Oregon - Washington Telephone 
Co. by an order of the Public Utilities 
Commissioner of Oregon, dated Novem- 
ber 21, has been allowed an increase 
of local rates at its Parkdale, Ore., ex- 
change, generally 25 cents for business 
and 50 cents for residence service, and 
also increased toll rates between Park- 
dale, Odell and Hood River, effective 
when the Parkdale exchange is con- 
verted to dial automatic switching. 
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Sues to Retain Telephone 
Attorney Joseph Sheban, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has filed suit in an effort 
to keep three telephone extensions 
which were in a home that Mr. Sheban 
bought recently. The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. wants to remove the exten- 
sions, pointing out that it is compelled 
to do so under wartime regulations. 


vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
California Railroad Commission 

December 14: Hearing on application 
of Jane R. Thompson (J. R. Thompson 
Telephone Co.) for authority to sell 
property to Howard and Annie 
Hanst and O. F. and A. M. Henderson, 
purchasers to mortgage property, San 
Luis Obispo County. 

December 14: Granted first supple- 
mental order of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorizing selling price 
on $75,000,000 debentures. 
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Kansas State Corporation Commission 

January 7: Hearing on application of 
German-American Telephone Co. for 
guthority to make rate changes at 
Victoria. 

January 7: Hearings on applications 
of John and Edna F. Cramer for per- 
mission to transfer franchise and cease 
operating Spivey (Kan.) Telephone 
Exchange and of Archie D. and Hazel 
| Adams for certificate of convenience 
and authority to do business there. 

January 7: Hearing on application 
of Fairview (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make rate changes. 

January 8: Hearing on application of 
American Telephone Co. for permission 
to install common battery telephone 
service at Dighton and file new schedule 
of rates. 


Okiahoma Corporation Commission 


January 15 to 18: Hearing continued 
on application of Southwest Associated 
Telephone Co., Lubbock, Tex., for in- 
creased rates at 27 Oklahoma ex- 
changes. 

February 20: Hearing continued on 
application of Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Weatherford, for authority 
to charge 10 cents extra on long dis- 
tance calls through Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. exchange. 


Vv 
E. J. Hardgrave to Retire 
From Texas Company 

E. J. Hardgrave, secretary and assist- 
ant manager of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Telephone Co. is resigning his position, 
effective in February, 1946, to devote 
his time to personal interests. He still 
will retain an interest in the company, 
John Y. Rust, president, announced 
recently. 

Mr. Hardgrave started his career in 
the telephone business in Ballinger in 
the spring of 1900, came with the San 
Angelo company in 1910 and has con- 
tinued in telephone service there for 35 
years. He has had an active part in 
building the San Angelo telephone sys- 
tem from 2,614 subscribers in 1910 to 
3,532 users of today. The company 
operates 19 telephone exchanges in that 
area. 
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Reduce Rates to Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Alaska 

Rates for overseas radio-telephone 
service between the mainland of the 
United States and Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska were reduced on No- 
vember 1. 

The new rate for a three-minute 
telephone conversation from Washing- 
ton to Hawaii will be $9.00 on weekdays 
and $7.50 at night and on Sundays. In 
the Hawaiian Island calls are handled 
by the Mutual Telephone Co., while on 
these shores they are handled through 
the short wave radio-telephone stations 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. near San Francisco. Tele- 
Phone service to Hawaii, which was 
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VETERANS WANT 
TELEPHONE WORK 


N AN effort to be of assistance 
| to returning veterans, as well 

as to telephone companies 
which have a manpower shortage, 
TELEPHONY expressed to the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army its willingness to 
publish the names and addresses 
of Signal Corps men who desire 
to enter telephone work. The 
Chief Signal Officer accepted our 
offer and advertisements were run 
in the post papers of Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., and Camp Crowder, 
Mo., announcing our plan. To 
date we have received letters from 
the following Signal Corps men, 
asking that they be listed. It is 
suggested that any telephone op- 
erating or manufacturing com- 
pany desiring men with their 
qualifications write them imme- 
diately. (Previous names were 
published in the November 3 and 
17, December 1, 15 and 29 is- 


sues.) 


” * * 


GERALD KEATING, 308 CUR- 
TIS AVE., POINT PLEASANT 
BEACH, N. J. Discharged. Ex- 
perienced in the installation and 
repair of switchboards, tele- 
phones, telephone and _ teletype 
tactical carrier bays and teletype 
repair. 


DARRELL A. KENDALL, 421 
PARALLEL ST., ATCHISON, 
KAN., expects to be discharged 
in January. Three and one-half 
years in Signal Corps. Work has 
been principally of a supply na- 
ture; has handled and is familiar 
with all types of communications 
equipment. Served in various 
over-seas’ signal depots in the 
capacity of warehouse foreman, 
NCO in charge of a _ shipping 
branch and NCO in charge of 
depot operations at the Nagoya 
Base Signal Depot in Japan. Five 
years practical 
bookkeeping and accounting. De- 
sires position with manufacturing 


experience’ in 


company. 











initially opened in December, 1931, was 
the first extension of Bell System serv- 
ice toward the Far East. The original 
charge for a three-minute conversation 
between Washington and Honolulu was 
$30. 


Under the new rates, a three-minute 


telephone conservation between Wash- 
ington and Puerto Rico will cost $6.00 
on weekdays and $4.50 at night and on 
Sundays. When radio-telephone service 
to the Caribbean Island was first 
opened in February, 1936, the cost of 
a call from Washington was $18. 

At the Puerto Rico end, the service 
is handled by the radio corporation of 
Puerto Rico, a subsidiary of the Inter 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

Telephone calls between the states 
and Alaska are routed via Bell Sys- 
tem lines to Seattle and then to Alaska 
over radio-telephone channels of the 
Alaska Communications System, a 
branch of the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
With the cooperation of this branch of 
the Army, rates will be reduced so that 
a three-minute conversation from Wash- 
ington to Juneau will cost $7.50 for 
weekday and $6.00 during the night and 
Sunday periods. To Nome, and Adak in 
the Aleutians, the charges will be $9.00 
and $7.50 for the corresponding periods. 


Vv 


Radio-Telephone Service 
to France Reopened 

Radio-telephone service between 
France and the United States, inter- 
rupted since the German occupation in 
May, 1940, was restored for public use 
on November 7. While evacuating the 
Paris area the German armies wrecked 
the French transmitting station at 
Pontoise, so that new short wave radio 
equipment had to be shipped from this 
country and installed before the trans- 
atlantic service could be resumed. 

The rate for a three-minute call be- 
tween Washington and Paris has been 
reduced to $12.00. Before the war, 
France was one of the heaviest traffic 
points in Europe for the transatlantic 
radio-telephone service. 

The transmitting station of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for this service is at Ocean Gate, N. J., 
and the receiving center is at Mana- 
hawkin, N. J., while the receiving point 
of the French Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
graphs & Telephones is situated at 
Noiseau, not far from the Pontoise 
transmitting station. 


Vv 


Canadian Bell Promotions 

Edward A. Rolph has been appointed 
general plant manager of the western 
area of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada with headquarters in Toronto. 
He succeeds T. W. Eadie who has been 
transferred to Montreal as assistant 
vice president. John Rhind of Montreal 
succeeds Mr. Rolph as general com- 
mercial manager of the company’s 
western area, with headquarters in 
Toronto. 
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Old Advice But Still Good 


N THESE DAYS when hundreds of thousands of young Americans returning to civil life are receiving words 


of advice and guidance on how to steer their courses the subject is one of paramount importance. 
Ninety-two years ago that subject was discussed with rare wisdom by Dr. A. P. Peabody, a celebrated Uni- 
tarian clergyman of Portsmouth, N. H., later a professor at Harvard and vice president of the American Academy, 
in a letter to a 16-year old lad, Charles F. Sise, who became the founder of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
The Blue Bell magazine of that corporation recently discovered the letter—dated November 14, 1850—in a port- 
able desk used by Mr. Sise while he was at sea. As the magazine says, the advice “finds expression in fatherly 
advice clothed in language of singular beauty and power.” The letter follows: 


Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 14th, 1850. 
Dear Charles: 

I am very sorry not to have seen you before you left town, &, had I known that you were going to sea, 
should have sought an interview with you before I went away on Saturday. I am happy to embrace the oppor- 
tunity now given me of writing to you, & I know that you will take a few words of counsel as from a sincere 
friend who feels a deep solicitude for your welfare. 

It is not too much to say that you are now entering upon the most important year of your life. You will 
probably determine, before we see you again in Portsmouth, what sort of a man you will be ever afterwards. 
I often wish that young men, when they first leave home, could only know of what unspeakable importance 
it is that they begin right. They are very apt to permit themselves little indulgences at the outset, to depart as 
they think only a very litthe way from what is innocent & right, to make a few slight experiments in a wrong 
direction, & when they do this, it is very hard for them to get back where they were at first. They say, “This 
once,” “This little,” but are never contented with the “once” & the “little,” but go on farther & farther, & never 
know when to stop. 

In looking back upon my youth, I can remember times of stron, temptation, when, if I had yielded, I sin- 
cerely believe that it would have been my ruin, & I tremble when I think of what might have been my fate, 
had I taken perhaps but a single false step at so critical a period. You carry with you good habits & good 
principles. You have now clear notions of right & wrong, & I doubt not have the best resolutions & purposes 
as to what you will be & do in time to come. Remember that right & wrong do not change, as you go from place 
to place, are the same at sea as on shore. Do not suffer the loose principles or bad habits of those, among 
whom you may be thrown, to affect your estimate of actions as good or bad. 


You may live to old age, mingle in all kinds of society, & yet you never will get truer notions of good & evil, 
than you carry with you from your home now. Profanity is just as wicked on the quarterdeck or, in the fore- 
castle, as it would be at your mother’s fireside. It will be just as much your duty to spend the Sabbath soberly 
in New Orleans as in Portsmouth. Every kind of vicious indulgence is just as much a sin against God & an 
injury to your own soul, in a foreign port & among reckless & dissipated companions, as it would be in the 
midst of your friends at home. 

Now why cannot you carry away with you the resolution, “I am determined that I will never go to any place, 
engage in any amusement, utter a word, or perform an act, which I should be ashamed to have my mother see 
or hear’? The first month or two that you are engaged in your new mode of life will be the hardest for you to keep 
this resolution; but, after that, it will grow easier & easier. And I do not believe that you can in any other way 
get a tenth part the enjoyment that you will have in this way. Remember how much your parents depend on 
you as their youngest boy, how many of their dearest hopes are bound up in you, to how great a degree their 
happiness is in your keeping. And I am sure that your mother never had a happier hour than she will have, when 
you return, & tell her that you made this resolution when you went away, & have not once broken it. 

Let me beg you too in order that you may keep your good resolutions, to bear in mind the religious lessons 
which have been always impressed upon your mind. The longer I live, the more I feel convinced that a young 
man’s only certain safety is in his determining to live as in the presence of God, & remembering that there is 
a life to come for which he must prepare. I know that at sea you can seldom be alone even for a moment. But 
you certainly can find time to think of our Father in heaven, & to ask for his help & protection. You can find 
time to look into your Bible, & to keep fresh the good impressions & feelings which that has given you. I can 
assure you that to us who are in middle life & have endeavored to live as the Bible teaches, every thing con- 
nected with God & religion seems more & more precious with our experience of duty, care & trial. And if you 
can take your stand now, & say, “God helping, I will do my duty, & will neither say nor do anything on which 
I could not ask God’s blessing,” you have no conception how much happiness you will be treasuring up for 
yourself. 


But it is time for me to close. If you must go to sea, I rejoice that you go with your Uncle & under cir- 
cumstances in every way so favorable. I most heartily wish you a pleasant voyage & a happy return. 
I am most sincerely, 
Your friend, 


A. P. Peabody. 











of Toronto, which has many interests 


Kositzky, Cleveland Engineer, 
Goes to Brazil 

Gustav A. Kositzky, Cleveland engi- 
neer, who retired in 1944 as an Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. chief engineer, has 
gone to southern Brazil to help with 
postwar development in the telephone 
field. 

He has been employed by the Brazil- 
ian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., 
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in South America. The company’s tele- 
phone properties in Brazil are known 
as Brazilian Telephone Co., the largest 
such organization in the country. 

“The immediate problem down there 
is the same as it is here, people wait- 
ing for telephones. A number equal to 
25 per cent of those who already have 
service, have applied for telephones. 
They will be taken care of as soon as 


the equipment is made available. I be- 
lieve most of it will be purchased in 
this country,”’ Mr. Kositzky said. 

Mr. Kositzky, who is 66, has an hon- 
orary degree from Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. He was born in South 
Dakota and attended Nebraska and 
Cornell universities. He spent almost 40 
years with the Bell System. The New 
York office suggested him for his new 
post. 
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Metal Paystation Sign 


A rugged, good-looking sign for indoor or outdoor 
use. Has new, easy-to-read design in blue and 





white porcelain enamel, on both sides of 18-gauge 
steel plate—will not fade or tarnish from exposure | 
to weather. This sturdy sign measures 10 by 10 | 
inches; mounting holes in |!/,-inch flange are fitted | 
with eyelets to prevent chipping. Here is a high- 
quality sign at a reasonable price — order today! 
Cat. No. Description Price, each 
S-6853 Metal Paystation Sign $1.20 






“General-Purpose” Decal Sign 


e You'll find this 8-inch blue and white water 
é transfer very handy for use on booths, store 
windows, etc. Can be easily applied to inside 
a of glass, or may be used as a slide-off transfer to 
* for trucks or any other opaque surface. Will LONG 
$ last for years, even in outdoor applications, if DISTANCE 
’ coated with varnish or clear lacquer. 







7 Price, 
. Cat. No. Description each 
+ S-6848 "General-Purpose" Decal Sign 25c 

a Prices F.O.B. Chicago, Iilinois 


* DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
JANUARY 5, 1946 





Red Cross Starts Its 
1946 Fund Campaign 

The American Red Cross has started 
its 1946 campaign to obtain the funds 
necessary to continue its activity at 
home, abroad and in the hospitals, and 
is appealing to the American public 
to support the 1946 campaign with the 
same generosity and cooperation with 
which it has supported previous cam- 
paigns. 

Responsibility of the American Red 
Cross to our armed forces did not end 
with surrender of the enemy. Now, 
months after the war’s end, war-born 
Red Cross activity continues on three 
fronts: At home veterans continue to 
look to the Red Cross; in hospitals our 
wounded turn to the Red Cross for 
counsel and recreation and across the 
ocean our occupation forces still need 
the familiar Red Cross services. In 
many ways the Red Cross must carry 
on in peace as in war. 


The friendly assistance of under- 
standing Red Cross workers, its clubs, 
snack bars and recreation centers are 
needed by the servicemen and women 
still in uniform. Veterans and their 
dependents look to the Red Cross for 
assistance in solving problems that 
often slow adjustment to civilian life. 
Hospitalized servicemen and veterans 
need help to face the tedious hours of 
convalescence, and disaster victims, the 
homeless of war ravaged lands and 
others in distress need Red Cross help. 

Highlights of the Red Cross opera- 
tions in 1945 included: 

(1) American Red Cross service to 
veterans which has been continuous 


since 1917, increased in volume 150 per 
cent in 1945. 

(2) At the war’s end American Red 
Cross hospital workers were serving 
in more than 300 army and navy hos- 
pitals throughout the country and more 
than 2,000 were on duty overseas. 

(8) During the August days preced- 
ing and following the end of the war, 
home service messages pouring through 
American Red Cross national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., totaled and 
represented communications to and 
from all war theatres, camps and hos- 
pitals in this country. 

(4) More than 800 American Red 
Cross clubs and rest rooms were in 
operation overseas when the war ended. 
Over 100 Red Cross snack bars and 
canteens dispensed sandwiches, cookies, 
doughnuts and soft drinks. 

(5) During the fiscal year ended 
June, 1945, American Red Cross Disas- 
ter Service provided assistance to vic- 
tims of 259 catastrophes in 41 states. 


A sailor, convalescing from burns 
that seared his legs and arms as he 
leaped from his shattered flame-licked 
ship, recently summed up the Red Cross 
appeal. “The Red Cross has never let 
us down,” he said. “In the hospital 
they said it was plasma that kept me 
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MYRA BINGHAM holding a few of the several hundred dolls that were among the 3,000 playthings, — 
including stuffed animals, games, toys and books, provided by employes of the New York (N. ¥.) — 
Telephone Co. to gladden the hearts of New York City's under-privileged children in hospitals, 


institutions and homes last Christmas. 


it was the 29th annual collection of gifts by telephone 


employes of Manhattan and The Bronx. 


alive. It was a Red Cross woman who 
wrote the folks about it and told them 
not to worry. It was a Red Cross 
worker who helped my wife when the 
allotments didn’t arrive on time after 
I was reported missing. It was a Red 
Cross girl who brought me those maga- 
zines. . . . So don’t let the Red Cross 
down.” 


Vv 


Hull Guided Conference 
By Special Telephone System 

During the United Nations’ Confer- 
ence at San Francisco, Calif., former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull was 
able to keep in constant touch with 
President Truman and Edward R. Stet- 
tinius through a special telephone sys- 
tem devised by technical engineers. 

As Secretary Hull was too ill to at- 
tend the conference and Mr. Stettinius 
could profit greatly by Mr. Hull’s 10 
years’ experience with the problems of 
the United States, the solution to their 
problem was to set up a system of 
transcontinental telephone wires which 
connected Mr. Hull, the President and 
Mr. Stettinius on a 24-hour basis. By 
pressing a button one could immedi- 
ately get in touch with the other. 

To protect the secrecy of the three 
principals in the direction of American 
policy at San Francisco, officers of the 
Army intelligence branch and opera- 


tives of the Office of Strategic Services) 
were stationed at every switchboard) 
where an enemy agent might possibly > 
listen in on their conversations. 
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J. L. Trevillion Purchases 
Two lowa Companies 
J. L. Trevillion, Des Moines, Iowa, 

recently purchased the Milo (lowa)] 
Telephone Co. and the Lacona Tele) 
phone Exchange from Mrs. Claire MW 
Quiggle. Mrs. Quiggle has been owner® 
and manager of the companies sint® | 
the death of her husband in 1926. 


The companies have approximately) 
245 subscribers in Milo and Lacona and) 
handle the switching for mutual lines) 
serving 400 farm families. j 

Mr. Trevillion has been connected a 
salesman for many years with the Kel) 
logg Switchboard Co., in Iowa and ity 
Ohio. 


vv 


Einar Viren Opens Law Office ~ 

EINAR VIREN, who retired as secre) 
tary of the Nebraska State Railway) 
Commission to enter the armed services, 9 
has been released from active duty, 
and has opened a law office in Omaha, 7 
Neb. Mr. Viren was a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. q 
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Completed Offset Dead End. 
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RACARRARSTRAASAKTRSCHTAABSESAVes 


Nicopress Reducing Sleeve splice on wires 
of different sizes (before compressing). 
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Nicopress Repair Sleeve used to 
replace defective old style joints. 
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National cable 
i eds 
ring installed 


‘ on messenger. 
Nicopress line wire 


Splicing Sleeve. 
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National Adjust-A-Strap, partially in- National Zinc-Wrap 
stalled. Notice split buckle to facilitate 


i i Iled. 
wrapping zinc strap around cable. purtamy inctetes 


The National Telephone Supply Company 


5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE e¢ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Canadian Mfr.—N. SLATER CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 


Export Distributor —INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A SIGN OF PROGRESS 


ls good to be able to report that we’re making headway 
in filling held orders. The news will be encouraging to 


many thousands who are waiting for telephones. 


Telephone advertising is one of the ways the 
public is being kept informed of our post-war 
progress. The advertisement on the 
opposite page is one of a series, and appears 
in national magazines during January and February. 
it shows the telephone industry’s sincere desire to 


serve everybody just as quickly as possible. 


An advertisement of the Bell Telephone System 
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ke news is a lot better for every one 


who's been waiting tor a telephone. 


. We've put in more than 500,000 
bye INE. 1// ~ telephones in three months—and 
they're going in faster every day. 


with hose But there are places where we have 


complicated switchboards to install 

—even places where we must build 

tek Hone w new buildings for the new switch- 
boards. In those places it will take 


more time. 


We're working hard on that job and 
aiming to give everybody quicker 
and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour . . . every Monday evening over NBC 




















SURPLUS GOVERNMENT-OWNED 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL SALE by 





CONDITIONS OF SALE 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion offers for sale 63 items of tele- 
phone equipment and parts (of the 
types shown below) manufactured 
for the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army 
and declared surplus. The property 
will be sold at the offices of RFC, 
Surplus Property Division, 70 Pine 
Street, N.Y.C. at 10 A.M. January 25, 
1946. At this time sealed bids ad- 
dressed to this office and postmarked 
not later than midnight January 16, 
1946 will be publicly opened. All 
sales will be for cash (cashier's check 
or certified check) unless arranged for 
otherwise. All bids must be submitted 
on “Offer-to-Purchase” forms on the 
back of the detailed Special Listing 
of this property provided to prospec- 
tive bidders. Copies of the Special 
Listing may be obtained from any 
RFC office listed below. 


PROPERTY 


The equipment and parts offered are 
suitable for production of telephone 
equipment and the operation of tele- 


RECONSTRUCTION Finance Corporation 


A Disposal Agency Designated by the Surplus Property Administration 


Detroit * Hel 
Minneapolis ¢ 


® Moust © Jack 





Nashville ¢ 





New Orleans ¢ 


RFC 


phone facilities. The material is not 
packaged although some cable is 
reeled. After sale sufficient packag- 
ing to insure safe shipment will be 
accomplished. The equipment is lo- 
cated at Signal Corps depots shown 
in the Special Listing (see above) 
and will be available for inspection 
from January 7 to January 16, 1946. 
Access to Signal Corps depots for this 
purpose will be authorized upon pres- 
entation of a request signed by an 
official of an operating telephone 
company. The following is available: 
Cable, cords, plugs, 
formers, relays. 


Panels, switches, headbands, switchboards, 
terminals. 


connectors, trans- 


Teletype switching equipment. 

Code practice equipment, desk boxes, desk 
stands. 

Telephones, coils, test boards, fuses. 
Information center, 
charger. 


chest units, battery 


For further information regarding this 
property or other surplus producers’ 
and capital goods consult the neaest 
RFC office listed below. 


(Credit terms can be arranged) 


Agencies located at: Atlanta © Birmingham * Boston © Charlotte © Chicago * Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Denver 
ville © Kansas City, Mo. © Little Rock © Los Angeles ¢ Louisville 
New York © Oklahoma City © Omaha °¢ Philadelphia 
Portiand, Ore. © Richmond © St. Louis © Salt Lake City © San Antonio © San Francisco © Seattle © Spokane 
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y wires to heavy 

Bles . .. serving: Public 

ps, Radio, Electronic, Ap- 

Bliance and Instrument Manu- 

acturers, Telephone Companies 
and Contractors. 


THERMOPLASTIC INSULATION 


ee Nothing is constant but change . .. and in the wire 


and cable field the “change” to thermoplastic insulation 
has been tried and proved in the test tube of war. When 
victory is won you will demand the maximum resistance 
which these new compounds and constructions offer to 
heat, flame, oxidation, chemical action, oil, grease, mois- 
ture, cold, abrasion, fungus growth and other severe 
conditions. Write NOW for complete information and 
samples engineered to your particular requirements. 
je Remember . . . when you're thinking of PLASTIC you're 
aie thinking of US! 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 
RECOMMENDS... 






































“DEPENDABLE” 
CROSS-ARMS 


MADE BY: 
American Cross-Arm, Inc. 


The best quality 
cross-arms you can buy. 


AVAILABLE IN: 


| © Douglas Fir 
ss | © Creosoted Yellow Pine 
|| © Gulf-Red Cypress 


For sturdy, well-seasoned 


cross-arms, specify: 
“DEPENDABLE” 


Available for prompt shipment! 











TOP PROTECTION 
A-1| PERFORMANCE 


with 
the 


COOK 


TYPE T 
MAIN 
Distributing FRAME 


The Type T is especially de- 
signed for the protection, ter- 
mination, distribution, and cross- 
connection of paper-wrapped, 
lead-covered cable. This elimi- 
nates time-consuming splicing of 
silk and cotton covered cable. 





The Type T comes with a mois- 
ture-proof, roomy, but compact 
steel corebox with a rubber 
gasketed steel cover conserving 
space and facilitating installa- 
tion and handling. The famous 
COOK self-soldering nozzle in- 
sures tight joints. Meet high 
quality performance specifica- 
tions at reasonable cost. 


COOK ENGINEERING 
GUARANTEES 
TOP 
PERFORMANCE 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


- Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


Facility 
Engineering 


(Concluded from page 14) 
curb or building lines, usually meets 
with approval because it assures these 
companies that the proposed conduit 
will not be placed improperly. Coopera- 
tion in this manner always proves de- 
sirable and profitable. 

If, however, owners of gas and 
water pipes cannot supply such infor- 
mation, it can be obtained by the 
method shown in Fig. 4. The service 


pipes and mains are located by means 
of a tone connected to service pipes at 
A and B. The arrows indicate the por- 
tion of service pipe and main that may 
be located with the tone connected at 
A and B. The use of this method per- 
mits the entire pipe structure to be 
mapped. C in Fig. 4 shows how a pipe 
may be located when only one end is 
exposed where a tone connection can be 
made. A good ground connection to the 
tone is not necessary. A short length of 
rod or wire placed in the earth will 
give good results. 

The length of pipe that can be lo- 
cated by utilizing the method shown in 
Fig. 4 is limited according to the re- 
sistance between the pipe and earth, 
etc. This method, however, will prove 





satisfactory in many instances. 

Fig. 5 shows an exploring coil used 
for which 
can be constructed by winding about 
150 turns of annunciator wire into a 
rectangular coil and placing it between 
two pieces of plywood for protection. 


locating buried structures 


An ordinary head receiver completes 
the unit. When in use, the coil is held 
with the flat side parallel to the earth. 
An amplifier may be connected between 
this coil and head receiver if louder 
signals are desired. However, this is 
not usually necessary. 
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The Nebraska Pioneer 
Makes Its Debut 

The Frank H. Woods Chapter of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation recently distributed number one 
of its new publication, The Nebraska 
Pioneer. 

Edited by Kathryn Rood as one of 
the activities of the publicity commit- 
tee, the publication is a two-page edi- 
tion, typewritten and illustrated with 
drawings by Joe Hartley, the chapter’s 
president, and with screened pictures 
which have the Lincoln 


Telephone organ of the 
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Lincoln ( Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

The November issue recounts the 
highlights of the chapter’s history since 
its formation in June, 1941 to the pres- 
ent time and also includes a number of 
items of current interest concerning ac- 
tivities of the chapter and its members. 
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U. S. Signal Corps Enlarges 
Italy's Telephone Network 

The U. S. Signal Corps has re- 
stored communication networks so 
effectively in Italy that all sections of 
the country now are linked together by 
adequate wire and cable facilities for 
military and occupational purposes. 

In many areas where civilian facili- 
ties were not adequate, in addition to 
rehabilitating the civilian system, the 
Signal Corps was required to construct 
local and long line facilities for exclu- 
sive military use. 

As of June 30, 1945, the combined 
telephone and teletype network utilized 
for military traffic in Italy comprised a 
total of 2,209 open wire route miles 
and 1,750 cable route miles. There 
were 78,499 telephone circuit miles in 
service including telephone carrier and 
43,013 teletype circuit miles in service. 

Exclusive of telephone switchboards 
serving tactical headquarters and 
switchboards of less than a 50-line ca- 
pacity, there were 258 telephone switch- 
board positions working in the military 
network, providing a total of 10,654 
lines. In addition, throughout the met- 
ropolitan areas 9,393 dial telephone 
lines were working from rehabilitated 
civilian dial telephone exchanges to 
serve the various military headquar- 
ters. 










Answers to Traffic Ques- 
tions on Page 22 

(1) Yes. The call order should 
be canceled at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

(2) Generally speaking, no. 
However, if the calling party 
specifies more than three stations 
at the same terminating toll cen- 
ter at which the called party may 
be reached, or if the circumstance 
warrants doing so, a ticket locate 
may be passed. 

(3) Answer a flashing super- 
visory signal from a customer by 
saying “Operator.” 

(4) No. It remains a station- 
to-station call. 

(5) No. Explain that such in- 
formation cannot be given, and 
again ask if the called station will 
accept the charge. 
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Do Your Revenues Sutter 


because subscribers 
have too many 


inside calls? 


WEBSTER mrt |] 


.. Adds hours to your work week 


This man has the answer... 


a telephone and a Teletalk at his elbow! 


When your subscribers’ telephone lines are cluttered up with 
nonrevenue-producing inside calls, time is lost, efficiency 
is lowered and—this is most important to you—revenue calls 
are either delayed or lost altogether! 


Teletalk Intercommunication . . . the modern electronic voice- 
to-voice method of transmitting instructions or information 
between key individuals and/or departments . . . saves time 
and energy, cuts confusion and error in any office or plant. 
Teletalk absorbs the load of inside calls and releases main 
lines for the outside calls that bring in revenue. 


Every executive in every business, industrial, financial or 
other organization should have a Teletalk, as well as a tele- 
phone, on his desk. This setup gives the added advantage of 
enabling the user to get needed data over the Teletalk while 
talking on the outside telephone. 


Urge your subscribers to install Teletalk —savings effected are 
comparably as important in a small business as in a giant 
plant. There are Teletalk models suitable for every need. 
Write today for full information. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, In- 
corporaied, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


KEEP BUYING BONDS 


WEBSTERMELECTRIC 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1908 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), .¥, Cable Address “ARLAB™ Now York City 
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News on Tensile Testing 











. . ing to 
In New Dillon Bulletin compan 
Manufacturers will find news on the = 
tensile testing in a new illustrated bul- buildin 
letin just issued by W. C. Dillon & early } 
Co., Inc., 5410 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago. 
The bulletin (eight pages in colors) Code 


goes into considerable detail on testing 












Of At 
tensile, compression, transverse and Ann 
shear, for the widest range of materials F. Ad: 
and all shapes of specimens. Supple- & Co. 
menting the bulletin, free specimen Jr., hi 
charts compiled by Dillon engineers are Auton 
offered on request. due ¢ 

Of particular interest is the an- direct 
nouncement that every concern can now cipal 
afford precision physical testing in its ~ 
own shops—thus economically eliminat- 





ing outside service charges. 





For this the Dillon universal tester 
is recommended. The sturdy Dillon 
unit, it is claimed, insures the utmost 
accuracy, with the advantage that it 
is easily operated even by the untrained. 
It is calibrated by Morehouse Ring, 
certified by U. S. Bureau of Standards. W. H. BUCKINGHAM (left) hands over possession of the W. H. Buckingham Manufacturing Co. to 

sé WALTER E. CRAW, new owner and president of the company. The Travis Avenue plant, shown in 

The tester comes in seven capacities: the photograph, is one of three in Binghamton, N. Y., operated by Buckingham. 
0-250, 0-500, 0-1,000, 0-2,500, 0-5,000, — — 

0-7,500, and 0-10,000 Ibs. All units of weight 132 lbs. Type of drive, worm- Walter E. Craw Purchases 

the same size and weight, and inter- geared from hand wheel to loading Buckingham Manufacturing Co. 
changeable capacities, over-all height screw. The tester can be easily mo- Sale of W. 
(without floor stand) 37 ins., net torized. 




























H. Buckingham Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of linemen’s 
supplies at Binghamton, N. Y., has 
been made to Walter E. Craw, who 
until recently was vice president and 
comptroller of Stow Manufacturing 
o., Binghamton. 

The sale includes two plants in Bing- 
hamton. More than 50 persons are 












P&H 





employed in the combined operation. l 

The new ownership will operate fro 

under the name of Buckingham Manv- Cor 

facturing Co., with Mr. Craw as pres- Sig 

FULL-LENGTH TREATED NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR ident and general manager. Plans call ser 

for continued manufacture of climbers, wa 

belts safety straps, plier pouches, De 

climber straps and pads, tool belts, col 

linemen’s knives and plier handle grips, aw 

all supplied to electric power and tele- Di 

Ri id ° . phone companies. Br 

191 in spectio nN The Buckingham company was origi- th 

" nated in 1913, and since then three th 

stan d ar d S insure additions have been made to manufac- th 

GJ turing plant, the latest, during the war th 

when Buckingham turned out 1,000 ar 

P&H Pe nta Pole pairs of ae per day, most of M 
° which went to U. S. Army Signal Corps. 

Quality. The only uene in organization, an- F 

nounced to date, has been the appoint- S 

ment of A. L. Dickson, formerly office 9 

manager of Stow Manufacturing Co. ! 

& VV : 

PAGE AND HILL co. Dial for Lone Rock, Wis. I 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ~+ 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, “STILL IN The Commonwealth Telephone Co. 

P 8‘ THE LEAD” has announced its plans for the con- 

Distrbuted by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES LORPORATION [TROMBERG CARLSON COMPANY version of its Lone Rock, Wis. exchange ( 
TELEPHONY 








from manual to dial operation. Accord- 
ing to Walter Dakin, president of the 
company, contracts have been let for 
the construction of a new central office 
building. It is scheduled for completion 
early in 1946. 


Vv 


Code Becomes Vice President 
Of Automatic Electric 
Announcement has been made by A. 
F. Adams, president of Theodore Gary 
& Co., that Maj. Gen. James A. Code, 
Jr., has been elected vice president of 
Automatic Electric Co., and that in 
due course, he also will be elected a 
director or officer of various other prin- 
cipal companies of the Gary Group. 


~ 


MAJ. GEN. J. A. CODE 


Until his recent voluntary retirement 
from the United States Army, General 
Code held the post of Assistant Chief 
Signal Officer, in which capacity he 
served during the particularly difficult 
war period from December 1, 1941, to 
December 1, 1945. During his long and 
colorful military career, he has been 
awarded many honors, including the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Bronze Star Medal for his services in 
the European Theater of Operations, 
the Victory Medal for both world wars, 
the American Defense Medal with star, 
the American Theater Campaign Medal 
and the European Theater Campaign 
Medal with star. 

General Code is a native of San 
Francisco, and a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy. Through his 
28 years of service with the regular 
Army, he successively has held every 
commissioned rank, from second lieu- 
tenant to major general, serving in all 
parts of the United States, and in 
Panama, the Philippines, France and 
Belgium, and visiting Japan, Hawaii, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Nicaragua, Great 
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HUBBARD 


HUBBARD anno COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH OAKLAND CALIFORNIA CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
FOR TELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS SINCE 1900 





It is easy to understand why this reference book has given 5] 
years of continuous and valuable service to all branches of the telephone 
field when you consider— 


What the 1946 Directory will contain: 


(1) An accurate mailing list of the 7,000 
Independent telephone companies operating over 
12,000 exchanges in the U. S. A., U. S. Posses- 
sions, Canada, Central and South America; the 
name of the manager, buyer and/or plant supt. 
of each company; size of each company, and the 
kind of equipment with which it is operating. 


(2) A mailing list of all Independent 
Operating Groups, officers, and exchanges owned 
and operaied. 


(3) A list of the 6,200 Bell exchanges 
operating in the U. S. 

(4) A Classified Products Index (bold 
face type listing for advertisers’ products) classi- 
fying alphabetically all products and services used 
by telephone companies. This section is cross- 
referenced with [see (5) ]. 


(5) A Manufacturers’ Index which lists 
all firms (bold face type listing for advertisers) 
offering equipment, supplies or service for tele 
phone companies. 


(6) Personnel of the national and all 
state telephone associations, also of regulatory 
bodies having jurisdiction over telephone com- 
panies. 


(7) A Statistical Section detailing ac- 
curately and comprehensively up-to-the-minute 
telephone statistics for each state and for the U. S. 
as a whole. 


(8) A section entitled “Telephone Law 
and Commission Regulation” which presents a 
summary of commission and court decisions made 
during the past year that apply to the telephone 
business. 


From the above it is obvious that TELEPHONY’S Directory is of value to operating 
companies and manufacturers alike. Telephone companies: Make certain that all branch 
exchange managers have a copy of TELEPHONY’S Directory. Send us a list of those 
people in your organization you would like to have receive a copy of the 1946 edition 
and we will advise you concerning bulk rates. Manufacturers: Most of your department 
heads and representatives will find a copy of TELEPHONY’S Directory useful every 
week during the year. Plan now to obtain as many extra copies as you will require. Write 


TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, about bulk rates. 


TELEPHONY’S Directory is your logical choice for keeping in touch with the 
telephone field because you are certain to find a copy of it available for ready reference, 365 days of 
the year, in the office of practically every Independent and Bell telephone company in the U. S. A., U. §. 


Possessions, Canada and Central and South America. 
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Britain, Canada, Mexico, Newfound- 
jand and the Azores. 

General Code is widely recognized for 
his outstanding contributions to all 
pranches of communications. His post- 
graduat« work at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University earned him 
the degrees of master of science and 
electrical engineer, and he has served 
with distinction in operating and staff 
capacities both in the field and at Sig- 
nal Corps headquarters in Washington. 
He thus brings to Automatic Electric 
Co. and the Gary Group a most fitting 


background of accomplishment in com- 
munications engineering and adminis- 
tratior 


Advertising Association Elects 
Paul S. Ellison 

Paul S. Ellison, director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion for Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., has been 
elected chairman of the Association of 
National Advertisers. 





P. S. ELLISON 


An ANA member for 20 years, he 
has served on the association’s board 
of directors for several years, is pres- 
ent chairman of its public relations 
committee, and American Red Cross 
program chairman for the War Ad- 
vertising Council. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


AUSTEN MANSFIELD CURTIS, research 
engineer and, in 1915, the first man to 
hear spoken words transmitted by radio 
across the Atlantic, died December 22 
in General Hospital, East Orange, N. J., 
at the age of 55. He had been a mem- 
ber of the transmission research staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Born in Brooklyn and educated at 
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WANT THE BEST 


Every good workman appreciates high qual- 
ity in the tools and equipment he uses. To a 
lineman, however, this regard for quality is 
more than admiration for fine craftsmanship. 
The lineman daily trusts his very life to his 
safety strap, belt and climbers—and under 
such conditions high quality is more than a 
matter of pride. 

Good workmen know that there’s no sub- 
stitute for experience. It is the years of expert 
craftsmanship back of every piece of Klein 
equipment that make Klein belts and safety 
straps—Klein climbers and grips—Klein 
pliers and wrenches the first choice of linemen 
today as they have been “since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: International Standard 
Electric Corp., New York 


This book on the care 
and safe use of tools 
will be sent on re- 
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the Heffley Institute, Mr. Curtis joined 
the United Wireless Co. in 1907 as an 
operator. He became chief operator in 
charge of installations for the radio 
system of a Brazilian shipping com- 
pany in 1910, and was in charge of 
the radio operations on an exploring 
expedition up the Amazon River for 
the Brazilian Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1912. 

Mr. Curtis was with the engineering 
department of Western Electric Co. 
when he was sent to Paris in 1915 for 
the radio tests that resulted in the first 
transatlantic reception of a speaking 
voice at the Eiffel Tower. 

When the United States entered 
World War I he enlisted in the Signal 
Corps and advanced to the rank of cap- 
tain in the division of research and in- 
spection in Paris. During the second 
World War he made a number of im- 
portant contributions to secret scien- 
tific projects, according to a statement 
issued by the Bell laboratories. 

After World War I, Mr. Curtis re- 
joined Western Electric, where he was 
active in developing systems for tele- 
graph communication over submarine 
cable and did work that became widely 
known in the field of recording oscillo- 
graphs. He developed one type of high- 








dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
o * 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
iggy ee Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 











International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.—Creosot Southern Pine. 








Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 
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speed instrument that has become a 
standard tool in many lines of electri- 
cal-circuit work. 


In later years Mr. Curtis developed 
a number of voice-operated devices, 
such as echo suppressors and volume 
limiters. He was engaged in research 
on fundamental studies of contact phe- 
nomena at his death. 


* * * 


ALBERT S. TANNER, 71, retired official 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of Virginia for 42 years, 
died December 15 at his home in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Beginning his career with the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
1897, Mr. Tanner later joined the 
Chesapeake cempany, serving as its 
district manager for 30 years until his 
retirement in 1939. 

He was active in the affairs of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America Associ- 
ation and served the Virginia chapter 
of the organization as secretary-treas- 
urer and president. 

He was a member of the Common- 
wealth Club, the old Westmoreland 
Club, the Sons of American Revolution 
and the Rotary Club. 


x * * 


TALBOT EDWARD TORRANCE, general 
traffic manager of the eastern area for 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada until 
his retirement in 1942, died suddenly 
at his Oakville, Ontario, home, in his 
60th year, following a heart attack. 

Born at Paris, Ontario, he was a 
graduate of the 1913 University of 
Toronto class and was a member of the 
Delta Tau Delta Fraternity. He was 
also a member of the Canadian Legion, 
BESL and of the Oakville Golf Club. 


K * * 


THORNE A. BROWNE, 68, formerly 
secretary of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission and later one of its 
members, died December 16 at Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Browne’s services as a commis- 
sioner were considered to be of the 
highest order and were marked by com- 
plete fairness. After his retirement as 
a commissioner, he represented the 
Midwest Electric Association as public 
relations counsel. 


Vv 


>> Danton Walker reports in his col- 
umn, “Broadway”: “June Knight has 
been startling friends by sending out 
announcements of a new ‘arrival’ in her 
home—a telephone giving the weight 
of the instrument, ete. She had waited 
a year for the arrival.”’—Indiana Tele- 
phone News. 
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ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N.Y.c, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N.Y, 
Nort a. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Ps 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, Ili. 
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UNDERGROUND | 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation ®@ Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Als. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louls. 
Inspections handled at timber treating plants. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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